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Editor’s Introduction: 
On Constructing 
Memory and Hope 
in Childhood 

Judith P. Robertson 

University of Ottawa 



I n an article entitled "Meandering in a Moral Maze" ( Radical Philoso- 
phy 83: 45-46), Anthony Arblaster makes the point that we have 
lived through what reasonably has been called "a long century of 
violence," which, as far as killing, cruelty, and suffering are con- 
cerned, is by no means over. Yet education has been oddly reluctant 
to investigate violence, whether the concept, its nature and causes, or 
its implications for learning. Teaching for a Tolerant World, Grades K-6 
asks what it means to take seriously pedagogy's obligation to con- 
struct memory and hope in children through uses of literary texts 
about violence, and to examine this ideal against the articulations of 
teachers and children who struggle to define and to delimit the 
representations that best capture the meaning of extreme-limit mass 
suffering. The volume is intended for elementary language arts 
teachers and teacher educators, and presents multiple and some- 
times conflicting perspectives on the following issues: the uses of 
picture books and novels for children about intolerance and geno- 
cide; the terms and conditions of constructing social memory 
through commemorative narratives written for children; the peda- 
gogical uses or abuses of discourses of "readiness" for maintaining 
boundaries on questions of what level of horror and how to repre- 
sent survivor testimonies to children; and the problem that 
education's desire to "enlighten" children with knowledge as a way 
of freeing them from the inhibiting power of myth or silence must 
give way to the fact that children and teachers may have internal 
resistances to knowledge that "says more" than knowledge itself can 
grasp. 

The pedagogical imperative that this volume tries to answer 
emerged from an NCTE resolution at the 1993 Annual Convention in 
Pittsburgh in which the group's charge stated: 
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To develop and submit for publication materials on the literature of 
genocide and intolerance; to include in the materials components 
such as compilations of resources (e.g., bibliographies, visual media, 
lists of agencies and associations) and materials on how to teach 
pertinent literary works. 

The eighteen-member Committee on Teaching about Genocide and 
Intolerance was created in response to this resolution, with Carol 
Danks as Chair. The committee began its work at the 1994 Annual 
Convention in Orlando, presented its emerging framework at a half- 
day workshop in San Diego in 1995, and met again in Chicago in 
1996, in Detroit in 1997, and in Nashville in 1998 to review, debate, 
and struggle with the pedagogical issues involved in the charge to 
educate about genocide and intolerance. As a result of these efforts, 
members developed a conceptual scheme for the three books in this 
series — one for elementary teachers, one for middle school teachers, 
and one for secondary teachers. Editors for each volume served as 
committee members and solicited contributions from teachers and 
teacher educators across North America. The resulting volumes 
present guidelines, essays, and resource sections that explicitly 
explore the imperative and means by which memory and possibility 
may be bequeathed to children and adolescents through the study of 
literary texts now and in the future. 

Following the Editor's Introduction in Section One of this 
volume is an essay entitled "Guidelines for Teaching about Intoler- 
ance and Genocide." Grace Caporino and Rose Rudnitski co- 
authored this piece with input from other committee members. The 
guidelines are meant to underscore the idea that public understand- 
ing even in young children gets aired, transferred, and shaped 
through literature and art, and that the task of transmitting the 
memory of those who are no longer "here" must be engaged 
thoughtfully and with care by educators. Issues pertaining to the 
particular difficulties of this legacy with elementary children get ad- 
dressed in the Guidelines and in subsequent sections of the volume. 

Section Two is entitled "Learning about Intolerance and 
Genocide: Questions of Pedagogy." This section explicitly addresses 
the uncertainties confronted by educators who seek to shape collec- 
tive memory through its inscription in literature and other media for 
young children. Contributors to this section write from experiences 
that resonate with the observation of Efraim Sicher and others that 
literature gives space in the imagination for what cannot be said 
otherwise, and for what has not been experienced directly but must 
be reconstructed or even invented (Sicher 1998, 169). Problematically, 
what becomes disconcertingly clear in teacher accounts of classroom 
work is that in spite of the transformative potential that survivor 
stories and testimonies offer, their use in learning experiences with 
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elementary children is anything but straightforward. In worst-case 
scenarios, the act of pedagogical stumbling (through ignorance of 
history, through the outright repression of knowledge, through the 
invasion of the space of children's subjectivity by telling them too 
much or too little about the horror, or through the illusion that we 
can possibly fully know the event of intolerance or genocide we are 
teaching about) can actually betray our ethical intentions. 

The articles in this and other sections connect with one another 
through their emphasis on the pedagogical experience of doubt, 
uncertainty, and hope when teaching children about genocide and 
intolerance. Difficulties presented include the obvious ones of when 
and how to respond to children's questions about histories of mass 
suffering or murder. They include recognition of the widespread 
availability of curricular materials that may deform or naturalize 
historical truth. They address the danger of deadening children's 
senses through burdening them with unrelenting images of loss or 
horror. They provide grounded instances of dealing educatively as 
teachers and parents with "the question child" whose natural and 
spontaneous curiosity may provoke in adults a jumbled hansard of 
emotion that feels like anything but mature or self-assured response. 
And they perhaps worry too little about the possibility of muting the 
moral gravity and complexity of genocide through well-intentioned 
emphases on rescuing and salvation. Center stage within this peda- 
gogical arena of hope, error, and struggle is a theme that appears to 
contest the very NCTE initiative that this book was intended to 
embody: that is, to develop guidelines for elementary teachers on 
teaching about genocide and intolerance. Most of the contributors to 
this text strongly refuse the notion that genocide education should 
be introduced in early elementary years (i.e., primary grades, or 
grades K-3). Others engage in a careful questioning and critique of 
the notion of educating for tolerance — an impulse that they expose 
as implicitly constituted by a conceptual/ moral error that is in itself 
stubbornly elitist in effect. 

Notwithstanding the controversies embodied in these impor- 
tant discussions, historical accuracy and representation are key terms 
to the opening contribution of Section Two. Samuel Totten's "Defin- 
ing Genocide: Words Do Matter" provides a thoughtful history of 
the use of the term genocide, and warns against the premature intro- 
duction or careless misuse or conflation of this term in elementary 
education. In "A Letter to My Children: Historical Memory and the 
Silences of Childhood," Timothy Stanley reflects on the personal 
conflicts that ensued when he was asked by his eight-year-old 
daughter, "Daddy, what are Nazis?" He provides a conflicted and 
passionate account of the need to respond to children's difficult 
questions, and what might constitute an ethical response. 
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If Tim Stanley's piece reminds teachers that children's psyches 
are formed in and through the social, Yeuk Yi Pang's contribution, 
"To Know Me, Read My Story. To Respect Me, Read It Well," builds 
on the claim through its emphasis on how narratives can serve as a 
foundation to children's moral learning. She shows how well-known 
children's books can be used to provide classroom-based interven- 
tions for teaching children to reason ethically about just interactions 
with others. Two other pieces in this section return to this theme. In 
"Rights, Respect, and Responsibility: Toward a Theory of Action in 
Two Bilingual (Spanish/English) Classrooms," Beth Yeager, Irene 
Pattenaude, Louise Jennings, and Maria Franquiz describe bilingual 
elementary-grade classrooms in which Holocaust study through 
literature became the instigator for children's moral insight and 
action. Following this essay, Debbie Miller and Anne K. Goudvis 
discuss their use of stories to develop primary school children's 
understanding of concepts related to the value of human life and 
practices of community action. 

One of the hard dilemmas I experienced in putting together 
this text was my awareness of the danger of appearing to naturalize 
the terrible and inhuman losses experienced by the victims of par- 
ticular genocides by placing these together in one volume. Another 
obstacle was that by including contributions that illustrate the 
importance of teaching young children respect for all living things, I 
would be seen to be endorsing a perspective that subsumes an event 
like the Holocaust under a discourse that reflexively links it with 
infractions of a less particular or heinous kind. In attempting to 
remain true to the principle of human decency and respect for the 
particularity of human sufferings, as well as to my insights about 
young children's learning through language, I drew on the following 
principles. 

The contributors to this volume argue that literary education 
for young children needs to focus on showing how stories can 
organize the world in ways that entrench certain interests over 
others (Stuckey 1991); that literary education needs to be sustained 
by moral concerns that involve how the language of texts acts as an 
instrument — one that can enact or deny justice, equality, mercy, and 
love (Purpel 1989; Shannon 1989; Courts 1991); that language ulti- 
mately has the capacity to produce what it names (Butler 1994); and 
that through repetition, stories and representations can either sup- 
port or disrupt oppressive ways of being with people and the envi- 
ronment (Haraway 1989). This theoretical paradigm is admittedly 
broad. It is my hope and desire that its inclusions do not show a 
disrespect for the tragic dimensions of loss or memorialization 
within any community. 
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It is in the spirit of such reasoning that Section Two includes 
an important contribution by Anne C. Bell and Constance L. Russell 
entitled "Life Ties: Disrupting Anthropocentrism in Language Arts 
Education." Here, the authors show how language and stories divide 
humans from natural worlds and structure ways of thinking which 
naturalize for young children the idea of the inevitability of human 
domination and aggressivity. Respecting a similar imperative, 
beginning teacher Christine Connelly in "Inviting/Supporting 
Critical Praxis through Picture Books: 'Possibility' in Monica 
Hughes's A Handful of Seeds" envisions a literary/environmental 
study unit for elementary children that uses a picture book and 
illustrations to focus on concepts related to how people can debase 
one another, how dictatorial governments can participate in the 
legislation and authorization of violence against particular groups, 
and the resultant effects of impoverishment, disenfranchisement, or 
death for some children. Connelly's piece focuses on critical peda- 
gogy through language arts, and on the possibilities of hope as the 
politicization of young consciousness occurs through identification 
with the protagonist as a source of radical resistance and renewal. 

As suggested above, the uncertainty that had to be confronted 
as an essential part of the experience of envisioning this text is 
inextricably entangled with the uncertainty that has to be faced in 
teaching about issues of genocide and intolerance. For teachers 
working in elementary settings, resistances to uncertainty in teach- 
ing continually get mobilized in disheartening ways. There is the 
stubborn tendency for others not to be able to imagine conceptual 
clarity in those of us who work with young children. There is the 
reality that school culture does not always make conceptual clarity a 
necessary part of everyday elementary school life. There is the 
impulse to flee when we are asked as elementary teachers to clarify 
our thoughts on issues. There is the defensive appeal of imagining 
that the realms of educational theory and practice exist somehow as 
separate entities from each other, and the tendency to ascribe a 
higher truth value to one or the other. Even more pronounced is the 
difficulty of accepting that in the process of teaching ourselves 
difficult knowledge in order to support the learning of others, there 
is a great deal of self-righteous posturing, denial, or ignorance that 
must be faced. At the heart of the issue of what to tell children, then, 
is the difficult acknowledgment that in the aftermath of histories of 
horror, knowledge of genocide is impossible to assimilate at a certain 
level because its lessons of indifference, cowardice, stupidity, moral 
detachment, and cruelty fly in the face of who we believe we are and 
who we want to be (Avni 1995, 215). 

This volume dedicates itself to working with children through 
literature to address the ensuing moral and historical imperatives of 
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these predicaments. In the spirit of offering a critique of facile an- 
swers, April Nauman in "Re-Reading the Bad Guys: Sixth Graders' 
Understanding of Nazi Soldiers in Number the Stars " describes a time 
in which literary study of the Holocaust became the focus of difficult 
historical and moral learning for upper elementary children, and a 
wrenching odyssey for herself. Similarly, Michele Dunlap "talks 
back" by exposing the investments that teachers bring to particular 
beliefs that may be injurious in effect for children. In "Tolerance and 
Intolerance for African American Children and Families: Lessons 
from the Movie Crooklyn," Dunlap presents a disturbing study in 
which she found fantasies of authority and stereotype in white 
beginning teachers who watched a movie about a black family. 
Dunlap exhorts us to examine our own thinking before we set out 
narrowly to educate children about intolerance. 

Sharon Todd also reminds readers that teachers inhabit a social 
world in which we struggle within a network of stories and images 
that create psychological fictions whose effects can be deleterious. In 
"Educating beyond Tolerance: Reading Media Images of the Hijab," 
she draws on psychoanalytic notions of learning to explore how 
readers make meaning through interactions with media images of 
Muslim women's headdresses. She proposes educational strategies 
for disrupting the oppressive social and psychological relations 
associated with racist and nationalist discourse. Similarly, in "Night- 
mare Issues: Children's Responses to Racism and Genocide in Litera- 
ture," Vicki Zack uses excerpts of children's responses to literature to 
reflect on the complexities of their and her learning as they explore 
stories relating to the mass destruction of European Jewry (the 
Shoah), and the black African diaspora and experience of slavery. In 
"Daniel Pinkwater's Wingman: Exploring Conflict-Resolution Strate- 
gies through Multiethnic Literature," Belinda Yun-Ying Louie and 
Douglas Louie describe how fourth-grade students engaged with the 
notion of conflict through novel study. Their contribution serves as a 
reflection on how a short novel may be used to engage preadolescent 
children in voicing and developing alternative practices of represen- 
tation and problem solving. 

Section Three of the book is called "On Facing Uncertainty in 
Teaching." It differs from Section Two in the ways in which contrib- 
uting authors attempt to conceptualize not so much the "how to" of 
education about genocide and intolerance, but rather the "why to" in 
the formulation of pedagogical responses to uncertainty. Contribut- 
ing authors in this section attempt to illumine the principles that 
organize lived response to traumatic learning in the classroom. P. J. 
Nomathemba Seme opens with "South African Teachers' and Stu- 
dents' Resiliency in Combating Apartheid Violence." In a brave first- 
person retelling of classroom-based research. Seme examines the 
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effects on teachers and first-grade students of learning to read within 
a racist war-zone, and emphasizes the principles of resistance, 
solidarity, hope, and spirituality. 

In "Teaching Risky Stories: Remembering Mass Destruction 
through Children's Literature," Roger I. Simon and Wendy Armitage 
Simon explore such key terms as shadow texts, pedagogical respon- 
sibility, and invasion of the space of childhood subjectivity through 
education about genocide. The authors make painfully clear the 
psychological risks for children reading picture books and novels 
about historical incidents of loss, and present pedagogical principles 
for assisting learners to work through questions and pain in risky 
stories such as Daniel's Story or Faithful Elephants. Working from a 
slightly different perspective, Judith P. Robertson's essay, "Teaching 
about Worlds of Hurt through Encounters with Literature: Reflec- 
tions on Pedagogy," presents evidence of how beginning elementary 
language arts teachers experience the dangers and possibilities of 
working with Gary Paulsen's Nightjohn. She utilizes concepts from 
psychoanalysis to illumine how unconscious resistance to unbear- 
able knowledge about human behavior plays itself out in instances 
of reading and learning to teach. 

Section Three thus underscores the pedagogical point that 
before undertaking to teach students about worlds of hurt through 
story, educators need to anticipate the difficulties they will encounter 
along the way. Readers may respond to disturbing knowledge about 
the human condition by showing signs of emotional regression, 
social divisiveness, psychological paralysis, or grief. The knowledge 
that genocides unfold within general conditions of betrayal and 
absence of coordinated rescue may cause learners unwittingly to 
seek repose in myths of salvation or redemption. It is this theme that 
gets examined by Deborah Britzman in "Dimensions of a Lonely 
Discovery: Anne Frank and the Question of Pedagogy." Britzman 
studies the history of The Diary of Anne Frank in order to make the 
painful observation that testimonies of loss confer significant diffi- 
culties to inheritors who are charged with the task of interpreting 
and passing down the story to future generations; and that educa- 
tion is not best served through work in elementary classrooms that 
reproduces in children naive fantasies of rescuing or idealism. 

Section Four of the text is entitled "Additional Resources," and 
it is here that the contributors to this volume acknowledge that 
teaching must be viewed not as transmitting but as accessing knowl- 
edge. According to Shoshana Felman, "Each great subject has a 
turning point contained within it, and that turning point has to be 
met. The question for the teacher is, then, on the one hand, how to 
access, how not to foreclose the crisis, and, on the other hand, how to 
contain it, how much crisis can the class sustain" (Felman and Laub 
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1992, 54). Elementary teachers must personally incorporate or in- 
habit the texts of difficult knowledge before making decisions about 
which of these texts to share with children. 

Sarah-Hope Parmeter opens with "Uncloseting the Classroom 
Library: An Annotated Bibliography of Teacher Resources," in which 
she reviews available picture books and novels for teaching about 
sexual difference, and she illumines her grounds for selection. She 
includes a comprehensive list of educational resources for address- 
ing issues related to gay, lesbian, and bisexual affectional identity. 
Dona J. Helmer, in "Mirror, Mirror on the Wall, Who Is the Fairest 
One of All? Using Children's Literature to Teach about Aging," 
addresses the issue of the marginalization of elderly persons in 
North America. She proposes resources and strategies for working 
with difficulties presented by particular narratives, e.g., those that 
access knowledge about loneliness, neglect, sickness, or impending 
death. 

Joseph A. Hawkins Jr. and Glenda Valentine are teacher activ- 
ists who have worked at the Southern Poverty Law Center. Editors 
of Teaching Tolerance, these author-activists and reformers propel us 
into a world of human, paper, cinematic, and virtual resources for 
teaching elementary children about past and present African Ameri- 
can history and life during the Middle Passage, Reconstruction, and 
the Civil Rights Era. Similarly, Judith P. Robertson and Bernard W. 
Andrews present information on accessing pedagogical resources for 
disrupting sexism and stereotypical gender identifications in young 
children. Their chapter is entitled "How Long Will Dennis Still Be a 
Menace? Teacher Resources for Deregulating Gender Roles in El- 
ementary Classrooms." Elspeth Ross follows with "From Cupboard 
to Classroom: First Nations Resources." Social activist, writer, and 
adoptive parent of Aboriginal children, Ross presents a comprehen- 
sive discussion (complete with annotations, addresses, and phone 
numbers) of anti-racist books and books without bias about Native 
people. Finally, Karen Shawn's "What Should They Read, and When 
Should They Read It? A Selective Review of Holocaust Literature for 
Students in Grades 2 through 6," presents selection criteria and 
annotations for novels, photo essays, autobiographies, memoirs, and 
short story collections recommended for elementary Holocaust 
education. These chapters are tied together by the insistence that in 
order to reclaim or help children reclaim their ties to community and 
memory, it is necessary as a teacher to inscribe oneself into its shared 
narratives (Avni 1995, 213). 

I wish to express my appreciation to the editors and committee 
members at the National Council of Teachers of English, and to the 
contributing authors of Teaching for a Tolerant World, Grades K-6 for 
joining with me to confront all of the difficult vulnerabilities in 
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Rationale 

The opposite of goodness is not evil; it is indifference to evil. 

Elie Wiesel 



Why Use 
Literature, 
Language, and 
Composition to 
Teach about 
Genocide and 
Intolerance in 
the English/ 
Language Arts 
Classroom? 



The NCTE Committee on Genocide and Intolerance endeavors to 
acknowledge and affirm the role of the English and language arts 
teacher in developing curriculum for teaching about genocide and 
intolerance. Fundamental to this pedagogy is the need to examine 
the social and linguistic dynamics of intolerance and to promote 
tolerance and acceptance of all racial, religious, ethnic, and social 
groups. We salute our colleagues who take up the challenge to 
engage students in the study of this complex topic. We advance the 
view that literature can be morally powerful, and through the 
refractory lens of discourse or of writing, we can help our students 
understand life as it should be. Literature gives space to the human 
imagination to configure what has not been experienced directly, 
and moves individuals to act in the interest of the common good. In 
alluding to its potency, Nel Noddings states. 

Not only does literature provide a possible starting point for critical 
thinking, it also gives a place to passion and to passionate commit- 
ment . . . We have to feel something that prompts us to ask, “What 



A slightly different version of this essay also appeared in Teaching for a Tolerant 
World, Grades 9-12: Essays and Resources (Urbana, IL: NCTE, 1999). 
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are you going through?" and we have to feel something again when 

we hear the answer, if we are to respond appropriately. ( 161 ) 

We face a new century with the belief that English and language arts 
teachers perform a vital role by meeting the challenge of teaching 
about intolerance and genocide, and by evoking the requisite pas- 
sion in young people to reflect and to act in the interest of the com- 
mon good. 

History shows us that acts of intolerance can escalate and may, 
in extremity, culminate in genocide. Even in instances where escala- 
tion does not rise to the level of genocide, its harmful effects erode 
the principles of freedom and the inalienable rights of all people. 
Curriculum and instruction geared toward teaching acceptance and 
valuing others helps de-escalate the progression toward violence and 
helps to humanize rather than dehumanize targets of intolerance. 
Without dehumanization, genocide is impossible. With humaniza- 
tion, genocide is less likely. 

A fundamental principle of this committee is that teaching 
about acceptance and value for others sensitizes students to events 
of intolerance and genocide. Reading, discussing, and writing about 
texts that deal with intolerance and genocide help students learn 
about human deeds of violence throughout history, and illumine 
parallels existing in human behaviors that make hatred and suffering 
possible today. Engaging with this material in these ways enables 
students to clarify and articulate their questions, thoughts, and 
feelings about intolerance. This pedagogy promotes the idea that 
suffering inflicted by humans on humans is not inevitable and that 
transformative behavior can be an expected outcome. These curricu- 
lar approaches foster attitudes that strengthen the fibers of a demo- 
cratic society and inspire in students an awareness of their essential 
roles as citizens in the global community. 

It is in the English/language arts classroom that students 
encounter linguistic and literary experiences that elevate and debase 
our humanity. It is through the medium of language that intolerance 
initially manifests itself. Language is used in propaganda and in 
influencing public opinion. It is basic to the development of values, 
the institution of laws, as well as the formation of public policy. 
Language has the potential to liberate or to imprison. The language 
arts teacher facilitates both an understanding of and a critical re- 
sponse to such language as it occurs in student surroundings and 
through the critical analysis of literature. The aim of the English 
studies /language arts classroom is to invite informed dialogue and 
reflection on language and literature so that students and teachers 
examine the ways persons and groups build respect for differences 
or contribute to the forces of hate. 
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Curricular 

Premises 


Language has been used throughout history in the service of decep- 
tion, manipulation, and domination of individuals and groups. It can 
also be used by victims, advocates, and activists as a means of 
resistance, education, and liberation. 

Language thus functions as a social and historical medium that can 
limit or expand human possibility, depending on the way language 
is organized to mark, mythologize, or delimit what it means to be 
human. 

Literature goes beyond representing a culture or a period. It is 
universal, transcending time and place, and as such has a lasting, 
shaping influence on readers. 

Similarly, other media such as newspapers, films, art, and music can 
be used to influence human activity. In classrooms they can also be 
used to examine the context of a historical event and the factors that 
helped to shape it. 

Literature teaching therefore can be viewed as a transformative 
social practice through which students (along a developmental 
continuum from primary through secondary levels) can imagine 
how things could be otherwise and come to recognize that the 
possibility exists for a better world. 

Literature functions not only as an aesthetic form, but also as social 
discourse. Texts play with meanings in a way that reflects and 
shapes cultural practices and, in many ways, represent the emotional 
and cultural memory of humankind. 

For older elementary learners (i.e., grades 4 to 6), emphasis is placed 
on nonfiction and testimony for the literary responses to genocide, as 
eyewitness accounts mediate student challenges to truthfulness of 
events that by their nature are unbelievable. For younger elementary 
students (i.e., grade 2 and up), historically accurate fictional render- 
ings that do not overburden the reader with graphic images of 
suffering and loss are suitable. 

Literature engages the human character. It not only evokes a re- 
sponse, it also helps to illuminate history because it frequently serves 
as a response to it. Literature responds to this human record of 
history and evokes further responses in young readers by bringing 
people to life and by putting a human face on the history. It also 
helps us to see what might be. 

Literature resonates, helping us to see and know ourselves. It often 
does more, but it should not do less. 

Through writing, students can express, analyze, refine, and clarify 
their own emotional responses to issues of difficult knowledge and 
engage in the critical reflection that leads to personal transformation. 
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Pedagogical 

Guidelines 
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Film and electronic media use techniques of editing, narrative, and 
image construction to create meanings in ways that are similar to 
printed texts. Students' analysis of media deepens their understand- 
ing of the human condition at a given time. It also helps students 
learn how stories can be framed in multiple ways that have different 
effects. 

Our basic premise is that teacher judgment is central to teaching 
about genocide and intolerance. It is only through systematic obser- 
vation, assessment, and instruction that elementary teachers can 
determine what is appropriate for students and what is not. These 
guidelines are offered in support of such assessment and instruction 
as suggestions for implementation based on the classroom teacher's 
professional judgment. Teacher discretion informs the application of 
these guidelines before, during, or after reading, viewing, writing, or 
discussion. Teacher judgment determines which guidelines are 
developmentally appropriate for elementary, middle, and secondary 
school levels. Young children should not be burdened with images of 
horror, nor should they be made to learn about the world in ways 
that diminish hope. At the same time, age appropriateness for 
educating about genocide and intolerance has less to do with chro- 
nological age than with the emotional readiness children demon- 
strate as evidenced directly by their questions and observations. 

In the following presentation of guidelines for teaching about 
genocide and intolerance, the proposed stages of language arts 
instruction are given after each guideline. "B" designates that the 
activity should occur before the learning experience, "D" designates 
during , and "A" designates after. 

Explore with students reasons for studying intolerance and geno- 
cide. Build on student initiatives and understandings at the begin- 
ning of the study in order to give them greater ownership of the 
subject matter. B 

Determine what purpose you have in mind when selecting readings 
for a unit. B 

Recognize that your ability to explain your purpose for studying 
intolerance and genocide will help you explain the merits of such 
learning to students, parents, administrators, and fellow teachers. 
Before planning each learning experience, set a clear purpose. Keep 
in mind that there are two levels of purpose setting: setting the 
purpose for choosing the literary piece, and setting the purpose for 
learning activities. B 

Ascertain through discussion and observation what students appear 
to know and what they do not know about particular groups of 
people and their cultural, religious, and historical experiences. B, D 
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Communicate with supervisors, colleagues, and parents throughout 
the unit. Be open to input from parents and the community. Be 
prepared to dialogue with others beyond the classroom about how to 
support the children's learning and difficult questions during this 
time. D, B, A 

Begin teaching this topic with the belief that you will learn along 
with your students. B 

When selecting picture books or novels, consider authenticity, 
literary merit, and age appropriateness. For age appropriateness, 
readings with a youthful narrator voice or sensibility are generally 
more suitable. The presentation of story should not overwhelm the 
young reader with senseless or graphic images of hopelessness or 
destruction. 

Considerations of literary merit include: 

(1) richness of detail in scenes and characterization 

(2) the existence of young characters and situations with which 
reader can identify 

(3) poetic or figurative language that is accessible in terms of the 
child's reading ability 

(4) coherent narrative organization in which the structure of the 
story is understandable 

(5) descriptive density in the storytelling that evokes a powerful 
response in readers or listeners 

(6) themes of struggle, hope, compassion, love, dignity, help, 
survival, and difficulty that stimulate the senses of young 
readers and provoke their curiosity and desire to learn more 
because the story works in qualifying ways on issues that 
resonate. B, D 

For children in grades 4 to 6, eyewitness accounts — i.e., survivor 
memoirs, autobiographies, testimonies, documentaries, or fiction — 
that are of verifiable origin or authorship are of primary importance. 

B, D 

Having students read fewer works deeply and thoughtfully, giving 
ample time for discussion and writing, supports the development of 
ideas and the expression of uncertainties. D 

Help students understand that momentous events are experienced 
and integrated in different ways by different people. Allow children 
to read various versions of events in order to help them develop 
skills of reasoning, careful listening, and concerned emotional 
response. B, D, A 

Provide older elementary students (i.e., grades 4 to 6) access to 
different genres, voices, and primary documents during the course of 
study. This provides a variety of narrative perspectives and entry 
points to issues. B, D 
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Research and try to clarify in your own mind the meanings of the 
following terms. Be prepared to define and redefine them with 
children: prejudice, stereotyping, blind obedience, genocide, racism, 
discrimination, antilocution, homophobia, persecution, anti- 
Semitism, intolerance, justice, community, listening, dialogue, hope. 
These words associate with meanings that provide the basis for 
conceptual frameworks upon which children build understandings. 
B, D, A 

Without reducing the singularity and uniqueness of different in- 
stances of mass suffering or murder, emphasize the universal pat- 
terns inherent in intolerance and in the paths to genocide. Some 
patterns that include characteristics that are thought to be possible 
precursors of acts of genocide are: 

(1) antilocution 

(2) scapegoating 

(3) out-group considered outsider 

(4) racist ideology 
(Frelick, 75-76) B, D, A 

Provide an accurate historical context in which to situate the litera- 
ture, the writing, the media, and the language study. B, D 

Teach about these issues and events with the resolve that education 
may prevent their recurrence if those who experience this education 
are willing to embrace their civic and moral responsibilities. B, D, A 

Recognize that student response — i.e., verbalization, questions, 
dialogue — is an integral part of the pedagogy. B, D, A 

Avoid comparisons and ranking of pain which propose that any one 
group suffered more than another. D, A 

Connect issues of intolerance to both past and current North Ameri- 
can experiences. D, A 

Avoid simulations. When students imitate or recreate historical 
events such as the Middle Passage, selection, or deportation, they are 
susceptible to a false premise. The underlying assumption is that the 
shift from the cognitive to the experiential bridges a gap and brings 
students closer to knowing the event. Yet English and language arts 
teachers dwell in the land of words, and processing knowledge 
through verbal learning is a distinctive hallmark of our discipline 
with time-honored supremacy over the "make-believe" style of 
presentation. While reenactment and role-play may arise spontane- 
ously in the classroom, exploration through reading creates a deeper 
and more lasting learning experience. Further, the activity of simula- 
tion flies in the face of the research which shows that survivors of 
traumatic episodes of intolerance and genocide often grapple with 
their own choice of language to convey or to relive these events, as 
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the nature of trauma is such that it shocks and numbs so much that it 
admits no reenactment. The experience of reading texts differs 
fundamentally from simulations which inject a "hands-on," sporty 
feel to a topic that is inherently serious. Student reading of selections 
and analyses of media responses with varying perspectives of events 
of intolerance and genocide can do more to facilitate understanding 
than reductive attempts at recreation or simulation. D 

The above guideline does not exclude the use of the genre of drama. 
For children in upper elementary classrooms, plays read aloud or 
enacted by students are appropriate pedagogical activities. Here, the 
guideline above on text selection and literary merit applies. D 

Encourage students to reflect, orally and in writing, on what they 
have read or viewed so they can articulate for themselves and others 
what it means. D, A 

Emphasize critical thinking in discussions and activities. B, D, A 

Be prepared for any response. Responses may include grief, silence, 
outrage, depression, indifference, paralysis, and denial. These 
responses signal the chance to engage with and to support children's 
learning. D, A 

Silence or refusal to read a particular text is an appropriate and 
honest response in elementary children that deserves acknowledg- 
ment and respect. D, A 

Analyze the ways that language is used to corrupt and subvert 
human rights and human dignity, and also the ways in which 
language can promote intolerance. Relate to euphemisms (word 
substitutions) currently employed to diminish the qualities attrib- 
uted to groups of people. D, A 

Analyze the roles of victim, murderer, perpetrator, resister, voyeur, 
collaborator, bystander, advocate, and rescuer /activist, which evoke 
the question, "Which are we most likely to have become?" (Cynthia 
Ozick xi). Emphasize that like all categories, these categories are not 
rigid and inflexible. B, D, A 

Refrain from simplifying the complex issues which arise from 
studying examples of intolerance and genocide. Human behavior is 
often complicated by historical and social forces. Beware of easy 
answers. Many questions raised have pedagogical merit in them- 
selves and may not require or have definitive answers. D, A 

Differentiate gratuitous violence from deliberate violence. Students 
may have a desensitized view of violence because they have been 
exposed to so much in the media. Teacher response to typical student 
comments about images of brutality inherent in this study such as 
"pretty neat" or "ugh" are important. Such comments should not be 
ignored and present an opportunity to listen to the student's in- 
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tended meaning, and to challenge his or her assumptions if neces- 
sary. D, A 

Provide closure, while at the same time understanding that knowl- 
edge of human suffering can open emotional wounds that do not 
close easily. A 

Help students take measure of what they have learned. D, A 

Literature reflects the emotional memory of humankind. It engages 
human character with all its grandeur, anguish, weaknesses, and 
depravity, and provides us with the most profound understanding of 
the human and experiential dimensions of existence. 



Our 

Commitment 



Teaching about genocide and intolerance is not easy. Perhaps that is 
why many of us avoid it. However, we are committed to bringing 
these concepts into the classroom precisely because they matter, 
despite their difficulty. It is a challenge to survive in this world as a 
whole human being with principles and integrity, especially when 
immersed in an environment rife with unprincipled, intolerant 
behavior. Incidents of intolerance and genocide are occurring with 
more frequency worldwide than at any other time in history. How 
we respond to these events is a measure of our own humanity. How 
we teach our children is another. Perhaps we can create a better 
world through our teaching. Perhaps we can stop just one intolerant 
act. That possibility is our inspiration. 
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Defining Genocide: 
Words Do Matter 

Samuel Totten 

University of Arkansas, Fayetteville 



A major concern of many scholars and activists in the field of 

genocide studies is that there is no overall consensus in regard 
to how the term genocide should be defined. This is a vitally 
significant issue, for without an agreed-upon definition, combating 
genocide becomes just that much more difficult. This chapter in no 
way advocates the introduction of genocide education within early 
elementary classrooms. Rather, the discussion is intended to alert 
educators working at the upper elementary levels about the history 
of struggle around the naming and determination of genocide as a 
human rights abuse of heinous proportion, and the historical consid- 
erations that surround the use of the concept of "genocide" in 
children's literary learning about mass murder. 

Ever since Raphael Lemkin coined the term genocide in 1944, 
various scholars, activists, and governmental officials have been 
wrestling with the concept in an effort to develop something that is 
not so inclusive that it is meaningless, but not so exclusive that it 
denies protection to targeted groups of people. As a result, over the 
past forty-five years or so scholars have repeatedly recast the defini- 
tion of genocide in an attempt to either make it more workable, 
manageable, "analytically rigorous" (Chalk and Jonassohn 1990, 15), 
and/ or to fit within their concept or typology of genocide. At the 
same time, other terms have been coined in an effort to differentiate 
between the intent and scope of various types of crimes against 
humanity. Among these are ethnocide, cultural genocide, selective 
genocide, genocidal process, and genocidal massacres. Efforts by scholars 
to develop a theoretically sound and, at the same time, practical 
definition of genocide, continue to this day. 



Portions of this essay appeared previously as "Genocide: Definitional Issues" in The 
CSERV Bulletin: Journal of the Center for the Study of Ethnic and Racial Violence 3(1), 
1994. The essay also appears, in a slightly different form, in Teaching for a Tolerant 
World, Grades 9-12: Essays and Resources (Urbana, IL: NCTE, 1999). 
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Lemkin, a Polish Jewish emigre and a noted law professor at 
Yale and Duke Universities who waged a one-man crusade for 
establishment of an international convention against the perpetra- 
tion of genocide, formed the term genocide by combining the Greek 
genos (race, tribe) and the Latin cide (killing). In Axis Rule in Occupied 
Europe, Lemkin defined genocide in the following manner: 

Generally speaking, genocide does not necessarily mean the immedi- 
ate destruction of a nation, except when accomplished by mass 
killings of all members of a nation. It is intended rather to signify a 
coordinated plan of different actions aiming at the destruction of 
essential foundations of the life of national groups with the aim of 
annihilating the groups themselves. The objectives of such a plan 
would be the disintegration of the political and social institutions of 
culture, language, national feelings, religion, economic existence of 
national groups and the destruction of the personal security, liberty, 
health, dignity, and even the lives of the individuals belonging to 
such groups. Genocide is directed against the national group as an 
entity, and the actions involved are directed at individuals, not in 
their individual capacity, but as members of the national groups . . . 
Genocide has two phases: one, destruction of the national pattern of 
the oppressed group; the other, the imposition of the national pattern 
of the oppressor. (1944, 79) 

In regard to Lemkin's definition. Chalk and Jonassohn have noted 
that, "Even nonlethal acts that undermined the liberty, dignity, and 
personal security of members of a group constituted genocide if they 
contributed to weakening the viability of the group. Under Lemkin's 
definition, acts of ethnocide — a term coined by the French after 
[World War II] to cover the destruction of a culture without the 
killing of its bearers — also qualified as genocide" (1990, 9). Those 
who have argued against the inclusion of ethnocide under the rubric 
of genocide suggest that there is a distinct difference between those 
situations in which people are outright slain and when aspects of a 
people's culture are destroyed. 

Following World War II and the annihilation by the Nazis and 
their collaborators of approximately six million Jews and five million 
other people such as the Gypsies, the mentally and physically dis- 
abled, Russian prisoners of war, Poles, and other Slavs, the United 
Nations adopted a resolution on December 9, 1946, calling for inter- 
national cooperation on the prevention and punishment of genocide. 
It was the terrible and systematic slaughter perpetrated by the Nazi 
regime that provoked the United Nations to formally recognize 
genocide as a crime in international law. 

From the outset, however, the development of the UN Geno- 
cide Convention was enmeshed in controversy. As Leo Kuper has 
written, nations with vastly different philosophies, cultures, and 
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"historical experiences and sensitivities to human suffering" (1985, 
10) presented various interpretations as to what constituted geno- 
cide, and argued in favor of a definition and wording in the Conven- 
tion that fit their particular perspective(s). The arguments and 
counterarguments resulted in what can best be described as a "com- 
promise definition." 

On December 11, 1946, the United Nations General Assembly 
passed this initial resolution: 

Genocide is a denial of the right of existence of entire human groups, 
as homicide is the denial of the right to live of individual human 
beings . . . Many instances of such crimes of genocide have occurred, 
when racial, religious, political, and other groups have been de- 
stroyed entirely or in part . . . 

The General Assembly therefore, affirms that genocide is a crime 
under international law which the civilized world condemns, for the 
commission of which principals and accomplices — whether private 
individuals, public officials or statesmen, and whether the crime is 
committed on religious, racial, political or any other grounds — are 
punishable. (Kuper 1981, 23) 

Of the utmost significance here is that while this resolution "signifi- 
cantly narrowed Lemkin's definition of genocide by downplaying 
ethnocide as one of its components, ... at the same time, it broad- 
ened the definition by adding a new category of victims — 'political 
and other groups' — to Lemkin's list" (Chalk and Jonassohn 1990, 10). 

However, the Soviet Union, Poland, and other nations argued 
against the inclusion of political groups, claiming that their inclusion 
would not conform "with the scientific definition of genocide and 
would, in practice, distort the perspective in which the crime should 
be viewed and impair the efficacy of the Convention" (Kuper 1981, 
25). The Soviets feared that if political groups were protected under 
the Convention then the Soviet Union could be found culpable for 
the millions of people it murdered due to their political beliefs. The 
Poles also asserted that "the inclusion of provisions relating to 
political groups, which because of their mutability and lack of 
distinguishing characteristics did not lend themselves to definition," 
would weaken and blur the whole Convention (Kuper 1981, 26). 

The upshot is that political and social groups were excluded 
from the Convention. The sagacity of excluding such groups has 
been questioned, and in some cases outright criticized, by numerous 
scholars. Others, however, believe that the exclusion of political 
groups from the Convention was a sound move. For example, 
Lawrence LeBlanc supports the exclusion of political groups because 
of the "'difficulty inherent in selecting criteria for determining what 
constitutes a political group,' their instability over time, the right of 
the state to protect itself, and the potential misuses of genocide- 
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labeling of antagonists in war and political conflict" (1988, 292-94). 
(For a more detailed discussion of the debate surrounding the UN 
Convention on Genocide, see the chapter entitled "The Genocide 
Convention" in Leo Kuper's (1981) Genocide, pp. 19-39.) 

On December 9, 1948, the Convention on Genocide was ap- 
proved by the General Assembly of the United Nations. The Con- 
vention on Genocide defines genocide as follows: 

In the present Convention, genocide means any of the following acts 
committed with the intent to destroy, in whole or in part, a national, 
ethnical, racial or religious group, as such: 

a. Killing members of the group; 

b. Causing serious bodily or mental harm to members of the 
group; 

c. Deliberately inflicting on the group conditions of life calcu- 
lated to bring about its physical destruction in whole or in 
part; 

d. Imposing measures intended to prevent births within the 
group; 

e. Forcibly transferring children of the group to another group. 

As Kuper perspicaciously notes, "The Genocide Convention . . . 
draws no distinction between types of genocide, because it seeks to 
define the elements they share in common: it differentiates only the 
means" (1985, 150). 

Frank Chalk and Kurt Jonassohn (1990), a historian and soci- 
ologist respectively, have written a solid critique of some of the key 
concerns scholars have with the United Nations' definition of geno- 
cide. In addition to addressing the exclusion of political and social 
groups, they also note that "it makes no distinction between violence 
intended to annihilate a group and nonlethal attacks on members of 
a group. 'Killing members of the group' and 'deliberately inflicting 
. . . conditions of life calculated to bring about its physical destruc- 
tion in whole or in part' are commingled in the definition with 
causing 'mental harm to members of the group' and 'forcibly trans- 
ferring children of the group to another group'" (11). Here, again, of 
course, is the issue as to whether or not ethnocide should be sub- 
sumed under the larger definition of genocide. 

In his role as Special Rapporteur to the United Nations Sub- 
Commission on Prevention of Discrimination and Protection of 
Minorities, Ben Whitaker (1985) has made a number of key recom- 
mendations regarding changes that he and others think need to be 
implemented in order to strengthen the Genocide Convention's 
definition of genocide. It is their hope that such changes will ulti- 
mately strengthen the efforts of intervention and prevention when 
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genocide rears its ugly face. These changes include but are not 
limited to re-consideration by the UN as to whether cultural 
ethnocide should be included under the Genocide Convention (17); 
re-consideration by the UN as to the possibility of including political 
and other groups under the Genocide Convention or "in the absence 
of consensus [the inclusion of] this provision in an additional op- 
tional protocol" (19); and, at the end of Article II of the Convention 
the addition of such words as "In any of the above conduct, a con- 
scious act or acts of advertent omission may be as culpable as an act 
of commission" (20). As Whitaker (1985) stated earlier in the report, 
"In certain cases, calculated neglect or negligence may be sufficient 
to destroy a designated group wholly or partially through, for 
instance, famine or disease" (20). (For a more thorough discussion of 
these points and others see Whitaker's (1985) Revised and Updated 
Report on the Question of the Prevention and Punishment of the Crime of 
Genocide.) 



Revised and/or 
New Definitions 
of Genocide 



In a major study of the UN Convention on Genocide ( The Crime of 
State), Pieter N. Drost (1959), a Dutch law professor, was extremely 
critical that political and other groups were excluded from the UN 
definition of genocide. He argued that the following definition 
replace the latter one: genocide constitutes "the deliberate destruc- 
tion of physical life of individual human beings by reason of their 
membership of any human collectivity as such" (2:125). 

In 1974, Vahakn Dadrian was the first sociologist to put forth a 
new definition of genocide: "Genocide is the successful attempt by a 
dominant group, vested with formal authority and/or with prepon- 
derant access to the overall resources of power, to reduce by coercion 
or lethal violence the number of a minority group whose ultimate 
extermination is held desirable and useful and whose respective 
vulnerability is a major factor contributing to the decision for geno- 
cide" (123). In regard to Dadrian's "definition," Helen Fein, a soci- 
ologist, has commented that "Here explanation has usurped defini- 
tion; furthermore, it is not clear what is to be observed and classed as 
genocide except that the perpetrator is a representative of the domi- 
nant group and the victims are a minority group. This elementary 
distinction was later outmoded by the Khmer Rouge genocide in 
Kampuchea" (1990, 13). 

In 1980 Irving Horowitz, a sociologist and political scientist, 
published Taking Lives: Genocide and State Power, wherein he argues 
that genocide is a totalitarian method for gaining national solidarity. 
His suggestion for revising the UN's definition is as follows: "Geno- 
cide is herein defined as a structural and systematic destruction of 
innocent people by a state bureaucratic apparatus" (17). 
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In 1985 Israel Chamy, a psychologist, developed what he calls 
a humanistic definition of genocide: "The wanton murder of human 
beings on the basis of any identity whatsoever that they share — 
national, ethnic, racial, religious, political, geographical, ideological" 
(4). Some have argued that this definition is much too broad to be of 
use in scholarly research and analysis; others, however, agree with 
Charny that there is a need to focus attention on the need to protect 
all victim groups. 

After developing a number of preliminary and working 
definitions of genocide from the late 1970s on, Fein has settled — for 
the time being at least — with the following "sociological" definition: 
"Genocide is sustained purposeful action by a perpetrator to physi- 
cally destroy a collectivity directly or indirectly, through interdiction 
of the biological and social reproduction of group members, sus- 
tained regardless of the surrender or lack of threat offered by the 
victim" (1990, 24). Fein comments that her use of the phrase "sus- 
tained purposeful action" would exclude single massacres, pogroms, 
[and] accidental deaths. 

After examining all of the above definitions and typologies as 
well as others. Chalk and Jonassohn (1990) rejected them and devel- 
oped their own definition and typology. Their definition is as fol- 
lows: "Genocide is a form of one-sided mass killing in which a state 
or other authority intends to destroy a group, as that group and 
membership in it are defined by the perpetrator" (23). As for the 
rationale for their definition, they state that "We have rejected the 
UN definition as well as others proposed because we want to confine 
our field of study to extreme cases. Thus, we hope that the term 
ethnocide will come into wider use for those cases in which a group 
disappears without mass killing. The suppression of a culture, a 
language, a religion, and so on is a phenomenon that is analytically 
different from the physical extermination of a group" (23). 

While Fein (1990) applauds the wealth of case studies re- 
searched by Chalk and Jonassohn, she has difficulty with some 
aspects of their definition. For example, she finds the phrase "a state 
or other authority" too limiting a description of a perpetrator. 

In 1991 Chamy delivered a paper entitled "A Proposal of a 
New Encompassing Definition of Genocide: Including New Legal 
Categories of Accomplices to Genocide, and Genocide as a Result of 
Ecological Destruction and Abuse" at the first Raphael Lemkin 
Symposium on Genocide at Yale University Law School in which he 
presented a new "generic definition" of genocide and a series of 
subcategories. His "generic definition" is as follows: "Mass killing of 
substantial numbers of human beings, when not in the course of 
military action against the military forces of an avowed enemy, 
under conditions of the essential defenselessness and helplessness of 
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the victims" (18). In making an argument for such a definition, he 
says: "I propose that at all times our first loyalty be to honoring the 
significance of the lives of all human beings. Let us take all of the 
human race as our basic communality . . . How sad and corrupt we 
become if our scholarly definition of genocide cannot encompass 
events where hundreds of thousands and millions of human beings 
lie in the graves of humanity's obvious genocidal cruelty!" (Chamy 
1991, 19). Such a definition would include "any cases of mass mur- 
ders of any human beings, of whatever racial, national, ethnic, 
biological, cultural, religious, political definitions, or totally mixed 
groupings of any and all of the above" (Chamy 1991, 18). 

As the field of genocide studies continues to grow, new and 
clearer distinctions are bound to be made in regard to that which 
does and does not constitute genocide. At the same time, various 
scholars are bound to disagree over what constitutes a reasonable 
approach to such issues. For instance, quite recently Charny cau- 
tioned against "obsessive definitionalism" (1991, 6), while Fein 
issued a concern about the concept of genocide becoming a 
"superblanket of generalized compassion" (1991, 8). Regardless of 
different perspectives, all the scholars mentioned in this essay are 
searching for ways to understand and prevent genocide. As Chamy 
states, "one can look with some satisfaction on the increasing emer- 
gence of scholarship and scientific study of genocide as a process 
whose origins and lawful development can be tracked with some 
measure of understanding and also predictability, and therefore one 
may also dare begin to think of possibilities for some day preventing 
genocide" (1988b, 1). 

If humanity is to develop sound — and more important — 
workable conventions and genocide warning systems in order to 
stave off genocide, then scholars, activists, governmental officials, et 
al. need to come to a general consensus in regard to how genocide 
should be defined. Until this is done, the debate over definitional 
issues is bound to interfere with efforts of intervention and preven- 
tion. 

Disturbingly, the misuse of the term genocide is rampant. It is often 
misused and abused on a regular basis by various groups that want 
to draw dramatic attention to their plight. Concomitantly, as Jack 
Nusan Porter, a sociologist, has noted: "Since 'genocide' has become 
such a powerful catch-word, it is often used in political and cultural 
rhetoric" (1982, 9). 

Among the more outlandish examples of the misuse of the 
term/ concept of genocide are President Reagan's policy on AIDS 
research, and thus the insinuation that he was purposely "targeting" 
homosexuals; the Israelis' actions against the Palestinians during the 
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Intifada; "government policies letting one race adopt the children of 
another" (Simon 1995, 3); the practice of birth control and abortions 
among Third World people (Porter 1982, 9); rampant drug availabil- 
ity, use, and sales in the inner cities of the United States; and the rate 
of abortions in the United States. Recently, during NATO air attacks 
on Bosnian Serb military targets in 1995, "Russia charged that the 
Serbs were facing 'genocide' from the West" (Associated Press 1995, 
A5). When genocide is used in such a loose and irresponsible man- 
ner, not only does it distort the true meaning of the term, but it 
diminishes and minimizes those actions that are truly genocidal in 
nature. Such misuse and over-use of the term may also contribute to 
inuring some to the horror of the reality of genocide. 

It is also worth noting that some school curricula on the 
Holocaust and genocide have a tendency to incorrectly define geno- 
cide. For example, in The Holocaust: A North Carolina Teacher's Re- 
source (Scher 1989, 109) and A Study Guide on the Holocaust (Georgia 
Commission on the Holocaust 1994, 7) genocide is defined in the 
following way: "Term created after World War II to describe the 
systematic murder of an entire political, cultural, or religious group 
. . . ." The major problem here is the use of the term entire. The most 
technically correct definitions include such wording as "in whole or 
in part." By using "or in part," it prevents those responsible from 
making the disingenuous claim that since some members of the 
targeted group were not killed, genocide was not committed. The 
definition in the aforementioned works also neglects to include key 
groups that are protected under the UN Convention on Genocide: 
national, ethnical, racial. 

In the Connecticut State Department of Education's resource 
guide Human Rights: The Struggle for Freedom, Dignity and Equality 
(1987), the following definition of genocide is used: "The word 'geno- 
cide' originally meant the total destruction of a national group as the 
result of some intentional policy. The meaning of the term genocide 
has now been broadened to include all official [that is, carried out by 
a recognized government] actions to harm, in whole or in part, 
various types of human groups" (15). Under this definition virtually 
any civil or human rights infraction committed by the government 
would constitute genocide. This is a classic case of watering the term 
down to where it becomes meaningless. 

In order for students to gain a true understanding as to what 
does and does not constitute genocide, the definition to which 
students are introduced must be accurate. When this is not done, 
students may be apt to perceive genocide as being synonymous with 
"murder," "massacres," "pogroms," or some other violent and 
deadly situation. While each of the latter is a serious offense, none of 
them constitutes genocide. 
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There are several concerns and precautions that teachers should 
consider when incorporating issues of genocide into their literature 
units and programs. Among the most significant are the following: 

Use such terms as Holocaust, holocaust, genocide, massacres, pogroms, 
with accuracy and care. Provide students with correct and complete 
definitions of each as well as examples of each in order to help them 
differentiate between the various types of infractions. 

Select and use pieces that truly focus on genocide and not on a 
situation that constitutes a different type of human rights infraction. 
(Obviously, if a teacher wishes to focus on other aspects of human 
rights violations, that is legitimate; the key here is not to "pass 
something off" as genocide when it is clearly not "genocidal" in 
nature.) 

Select and use pieces that highlight a significant aspect of the geno- 
cidal act. 

Select literature that portrays the genocidal act in an accurate man- 
ner. 

Avoid literature that romanticizes any aspect of a genocidal situa- 
tion. 

Avoid literature that provides a simplistic view /perspective of the 
genocidal situation. 

Provide the students with a solid and accurate historical overview of 
the genocide under study. This can be easily, quickly, and accurately 
done by showing a noted film on the genocide under study and/or 
having the students read and discuss a key article or essay on the 
genocide prior to discussing a piece of literature. 

Select literary works that constitute outstanding pieces of literature. 

Avoid pieces of literature that contain gratuitous violence. 

Do not select genocide as the focal point for literary learning in early 
primary (K-2) grades. 

For additional concerns, caveats, and advice see Guidelines for Teach- 
ing the Holocaust (Parsons and Totten 1993) issued by the United 
States Holocaust Memorial Museum. While these guidelines, as the 
title suggests, focus exclusively on the Holocaust, many of the 
caveats and suggestions are equally germane to other genocides. 
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D addy, what are Nazis?" the older of you asked. "Are they bad 
guys?" the younger wanted to know. You were about eight 
years old and six at the time. We had been watching The Sound 
of Music. Your mother and I hadn't seen the film in many years, and 
we had remembered its singing and laughter more than its Nazis. 
You wanted to know, because Liesl's boyfriend in the movie, Rolfe, 
was a Nazi, and you could not understand why he turned out to be a 
bad guy. Rolfe's character hardens during the movie as he throws his 
lot in with the Nazis. At the dramatic climax of the film, he betrays 
the family, almost resulting in their undoing. Like all the really 
important questions of childhood, yours were matter-of-fact, and I 
wanted my answers to be matter-of-fact, too. 

Your questions made perfect sense. Amid much singing, the 
orphaned Maria becomes the governess for the aristocratic Von 
Trapp family. Eventually Maria and the widowed father, a captain in 
the Austrian navy, fall in love. This idyll is destroyed when the Nazis 
occupy Austria and order Captain Von Trapp to report for service in 
the newly integrated German navy. As an Austrian nationalist. 
Captain Von Trapp finds his new position untenable, so he and his 
family (still singing) flee across the Alps to Switzerland. The film 
does not make clear why Captain Von Trapp does not like Nazis, nor 
what he risks in resisting them. It both articulates Nazism and is 
silent on it. While it represents nationalist opposition to the Nazi/ 
German occupation of Austria, it shows neither the totalitarian- 
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terrorist nor the racist natures of Nazism. Anti-Semitism is never 
even mentioned, nor overtly depicted. Indeed, had the film por- 
trayed these things, I doubt that your parents would have let you 
watch it at such tender ages. In the absence of explanation. Captain 
Von Trapp's decision to flee Austria with his family seems dispropor- 
tionate. Hence, "What are Nazis?" is a perfectly logical question. It 
even makes sense to ask the question in the present tense because 
the film populates a quasifictive location. Is this a docudrama or a 
"fact-based" account? Or is it a complete work of fiction? Did it 
happen long ago or more recently? 

Yet, this straightforward and eminently logical question left 
me feeling utterly inadequate. I found it almost unanswerable, both 
in my own terms and in terms that I thought you could understand. 
As someone who has devoted most of his adult life to anti-racist 
work, as a historian of racisms and a supposed expert in critical 
multicultural/ anti-racist education, I was especially troubled. Who 
is better placed to give a full and appropriate answer? And if I 
cannot, who can? 

What are matter-of-fact answers here, I wondered? "The 
Nazis, or National Socialists, were the ruling party in Germany, 
1933-1945," and, "Yes, they are bad guys," would have explained 
nothing. As answers they would also have been profoundly mis- 
taken. National Socialism was an international movement. 1 Its 
international nature was even represented in the movie: Rolfe and 
his friends were Austrian Nazis who, like those of many other 
European countries, connived and collaborated in the German 
occupation of their countries, and actively worked to effect the 
genocide of the Jewish and other populations and to create "the 
Aryan race." Nor was Nazism just European. There were Nazis in 
the United States and in Canada too. 2 The "was" is wrong, too. 
Nazism is not merely historical. Today there are Nazis, sometimes 
mistakenly called neo-Nazis as if in fact they are something new, in 
many countries, including our own. Indeed, the growing respectabil- 
ity of white supremacist and fascist groups is one of the emerging 
crises of our time. 3 To have given a "safe" answer suggesting that 
Nazism is far removed from the realities of our lives, by both time 
and distance, would have been simply wrong. 

I also wondered, do I tell you about the central facts of Na- 
zism: the Holocaust, the mass, industrialized, assembly-line murder 
of millions, many of them women and children, some no older than 
yourselves? Do I tell you about the systemic terror and its willing 
accomplices? Even if I knew how to explain these things, matters 
that I find barely comprehensible myself, I am not sure that you are 
old enough to carry such knowledge. At my patriarchal best, if that's 
not an oxymoron, I want to keep you innocent of such knowledge — 
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along with knowledge of the other terrors of my postmodern exist- 
ence including thermonuclear destruction, global warming, and 
psychopathic rapists — until when? Age twelve? Sixty-five? Someday, 
I know you must know, or you will be unarmed to meet the future. 
But not now, not while you are so young. When? 

Your questions troubled my desire to keep you innocent of 
such knowledge. I am well aware that creating a space in which you 
can grow up in selective silence constitutes my power, my masculin- 
ity, my location in the metropolis, and my ability to silence differ- 
ence. To have given you full answers would have screamed differ- 
ence, decentered my location, destabilized my manliness, established 
my powerlessness. It would have challenged the categories of my 
existence. Yet to have given lesser answers would also have consti- 
tuted my incompetence both as a parent and as a witness to history. 
Your questions caught me, because I knew that my fantasy of your 
childhood innocence was just that, a fantasy. To really protect you 
from such knowledge is itself impossible. Nazism and its realities 
surround you. They surround you with silences, with hidden mean- 
ings, with limited possibilities. 

These are not the only historical silences that surround your 
childhood. You live among people about whose pasts and whose 
conditions you know nothing. Some of this is the result of your age 
and your lack of experience with the world. Some comes from the 
deliberate efforts of your parents and the other adults around you to 
keep you insulated from certain realities. Still other silences come 
from the social structures that shape your lives. At the school that 
your parents send you to, you participate in lessons recreating 
"pioneer times," as if the human past of our city only begins with the 
arrival of Europeans. The same school unapologetically fosters 
loyalty to the very institutions that obliterated Aboriginal people 
from our memory as well as from the land we now occupy. Like all 
other public schools in Canada, this school fosters a nationalism that 
exists in relation to vast silences and their exclusions from our 
collective memory . 4 Even the language that we now speak, English 
(with some help from French), has displaced and silenced the lan- 
guages of the people who had populated the land on which our 
house now sits. You know that some of your classmates speak 
neither English nor French, but you do not know that some people 
see this as proof that they are not, and can never be, "Canadian ." 5 
Cantonese, for example, the language of one set of your great- 
grandparents, has been spoken in parts of what is now Canada as 
long as any nonaboriginal language, yet it is still seen as a "foreign" 
language, in a way that English in most parts of Canada never is . 6 In 
our city are people who speak many languages. You can barely even 
imagine the stories that they have to tell. Yet, almost all of the time. 
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what you learn in school, in books, and on television celebrates only 
some of these stories, those of Europeans . 7 Such institutional silences 
are the stuff of racisms . 8 

I am well aware that not all children are privileged to live in 
such silence. Remember in kindergarten when one of the boys in 
your class came to school, his face swollen and bandaged? We found 
out that he had been beaten up by a group of bigger kids who had 
gone around the playground assaulting anyone who was nonwhite. 
You said the class laughed at him, because he looked so funny. I 
wonder where the real damage was. Which assault will he live with, 
maybe for the rest of his life? I know that the response of your 
doubtless well-meaning teacher, first trained in the sixties and now 
close to retirement age, was inadequate. Would my response have 
been any better? I can't even tell you matter-of-factly what Nazis are. 
How could I spontaneously deal with something really important in 
a kindergarten class of twenty-five? 

When we watched the movie, "What are Nazis?" didn't occur 
to me the way it did to you. In his second scene in the movie, Rolfe 
gives Captain Von Trapp a Nazi salute. I automatically read this, and 
the Captain's reaction, as a foreboding of trouble. Of course, Rolfe 
was a Nazi (and an almost certain bad guy), while the Captain as an 
anti-Nazi was a good guy, even if it took him three-quarters of the 
movie to hook up with Julie Andrews's character, Maria. Only your 
questions made problematic what I took for granted. 

Why didn't these questions occur to me? In large part because 
the portrayal of Nazis in The Sound of Music is conventional. I have 
seen countless movies and television shows in which the appearance 
of Nazis has signaled trouble. Nazis were part and parcel of the mass 
culture of my childhood. There were Nazis on Combat, on Hogan's 
Heroes, on countless war (i.e.. World War II) movies (the first movie 
that I went to see without adult accompaniment was The Longest 
Day). All of these taught me that the Nazis are always the bad guys . 9 

Your questions also made me wonder how old I was when I 
first knew about the Holocaust. It seems to me that I have always 
known, but knowledge must have come in increments. I think 
awareness came from television. Unlike your parents (who see TV as 
an evil, brain-destroying device for thought control and mass con- 
sumerism), my parents — your grandparents — thought it was a 
blessing. It brought the world into the living room, they said. It 
meant that their children knew so much more about things than they 
did. It also meant that the only censorship of TV your father experi- 
enced as a child was at bedtime. (I even did my homework in front 
of the TV.) 

Maybe they were right. I have memories of seeing archival 
footage of the mass disposal of bodies in the newly liberated concen- 
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tration camps, and of my big brother asking my father, "Are they 
Jews?" and of him swallowing hard and nodding. I am not sure how 
old I was at the time, but I don't think I was that much older than 
you are now. Even though I was horrified at the images, I remember 
thinking, "Of course they are Jews." I think I already knew, in gen- 
eral terms, about the Holocaust. 

Unlike you, I grew up in a neighborhood that was largely 
Jewish. The Holocaust and its consequences were part and parcel of 
the stories and silences of my friends' families. Holocaust survivors 
included my friends' parents. The Holocaust was the reason, al- 
though I didn't know it at the time, so few had aunts and uncles, 
unlike me. But these are things we discussed as teenagers, not as 
children. Knowledge may have come from my parents' talk, from 
my asking "What are Nazis?", but I don't think so. 

All of this made me wonder, can I use your mass culture to 
explain Nazis? Are Nazis like Darth Vader and the evil Empire? Are 
they similar to Cruella De Vil in 101 Dal mat ions? The jackals in The 
Lion King 1 Yes, and no, I thought. 

Some scenes in The Lion King represent the jackals in terms of 
stock images of storm troopers, their triumphant march past Scar 
harkening back to Leni Riefenstahl's 1934 propaganda portrayal of 
the Nuremberg rallies. Triumph de s Widens ( Triumph of the Will). In 
some ways, the logic of Nazism is also the logic of The Lion King. 

Both rest on biologistic notions of difference, and on uncritical 
acceptance of racialized and racist logic. In The Lion King the jackals 
are evil because of their evil essences. There is no texturing of this. 
Apparently they do what they do because they are jackals. Simba's 
essence, inherited genetically from his father, is noble and kingly. His 
true self emerges when he rediscovers this essence. These essences 
are marked by the beauty of the lions and the ugliness of the hyenas. 
By contrast. Scar, Simba's uncle who usurps the throne, is flawed, 
both morally and physically. In this movie, essences are fixed, un- 
changing and inherent. They are presented as a simple binary of 
nobility /beauty and corruption /ugliness, and a religious conviction 
that the former must win out over the latter (an all-too-frequent 
theme in Disney movies). A similar binary was one of the central 
tenets of Nazism. 

But at the same time, Nazis are not like the hyenas of The Lion 
King. Nazis are not Nazis because they inherited their Nazism from 
their parents. Unlike being a hyena, being a Nazi does not have a 
genetic basis. Rather, Nazi propaganda spreads its mythology of an 
"objective" scientific basis to its creed. Like all racisms, it creates the 
categories of "race" that it polices. 10 The thought crossed my mind 
that the Nazi occupation of Austria was like the Empire's takeover of 
Luke Skywalker's home planet in Star Wars. But the evil Empire, for 
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all of the special effects, did not constitute its dominance along 
"race" lines. In the Star Wars universe, entire civilizations may be 
destroyed as means to the end of imperial dominance, but such 
destruction is not the ultimate goal of its dominance. Like The Lion 
King, Star Wars also presents Manichean images of good and evil. 
Evil is all-powerful, corrupted and merciless. This evil can only be 
opposed by a good that is similarly powerful, but corruptible. Good 
can become evil, it seems, but not the other way around. 

While Star Wars can supply analogies for the occupation of a 
country by Nazis, for the power that this involved, it cannot account 
for the characters of Nazis themselves. Nazism and its minions have 
been disturbingly banal. Hitler, unlike Star Wars' emperor who had 
mastered the secrets of the "dark side of the Force," was not all- 
powerful. Rather, he was merely the head of a vast bureaucracy 
whose members were significantly distanced from the human 
consequences of its actions, at the same time that they competed 
with each other on how best to implement the Nazi program. The 
perpetrators of the Holocaust, unlike the fictional perpetrators of the 
evil Empire, were more like me than I would care to admit. 

I even momentarily thought that the Holocaust might be 
explainable in terms of Cruella De Vil and the puppies from 101 
Dalmatians. Despite its comic relief, 101 Dalmatians is about the 
ruthless, mass murder of iconic children. At heart it is a terror movie 
for children. In this sense Cruella's plotted extinction of the Dalma- 
tian puppies is like that of the Nazis' plot against Jewry. But I realize 
that this analogy quickly breaks down. First, the puppies escape; 
millions of Jews did not. Second, unlike the Nazis and their "Final 
Solution," Cruella, for all her faults, did not want to kill all Dalma- 
tians. Third, the Nazis who perpetrated the Holocaust were not 
incompetent buffoons. 

Indeed, as I thought about the mass culture of your childhood, 
nowhere could I find an analogy for Nazism and its evils. Nazis are 
not like anything else that has been represented to you. Thus, your 
questions probe an enormous and dangerous silence. Even as your 
mass culture articulates reality, it displaces it. In representing Na- 
zism, The Sound of Music, for example, displaces its victims. How 
many other families fled over the Alps, only to be turned back by 
Swiss border guards, their stories never to be made into movies? 
Children's television (and most adult television, for that matter) is 
filled with depictions of good and evil as fixed, and mutually exclu- 
sive, essences. It is replete with redemptive narratives in which 
somehow evil is in the end redeemed by good. The drearily mun- 
dane reality of ordinary people doing evil things, without redemp- 
tion, is silenced, displaced by a glamorized world of radical essences. 

Such Manichean depictions gave rise to the question whether 
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Nazis are bad guys. In The Sound of Music, they seem rather ordinary 
people, yet they are also the bad guys of the plot. I wanted to answer 
that Nazis are indeed bad guys. To me Nazism is the epitome of evil. 
This sense is so deeply ingrained within me that I can remember 
years ago, half a lifetime really, when I was visiting a friend in Hong 
Kong, feeling violently ill as I looked out his window and saw a 
building covered in swastikas. It took me a moment or two to realize 
that it was a Buddhist temple — the swastika, reversed in its cor- 
rupted Nazi form, is an age-old symbol for life — but I was never 
entirely comfortable in its shadow. My visceral reaction testified to 
my sense that Nazism is the essence of evil. 

But my mature understanding is not that Nazism is an evil of 
fixed and radical essences. Rather, I understand it as an evil based on 
what Hannah Arendt called "loneliness." According to Arendt, 
"loneliness is at the same time contrary to the basic requirements of 
the human condition and one of the fundamental experiences of 
every human life" (Arendt 1951, 475, original emphasis). Writing in 
the sexist idiom of the 1950s, she argued that loneliness violates 
human beings' contact with others, and undermines common sense 
"which regulates and controls all other senses and without which 
each of us would become enclosed in his own particularity of sense 
data which in themselves are unreliable and treacherous. Only 
because we have common sense, that is because not one man, but 
men in the plural inhabit the earth, can we trust our immediate 
sensual experience" (475-76). With the severing of common bonds 
and myriad links between human beings, cause and effect become 
separated from each other. It then becomes possible to follow the 
logic of an idea to its ultimate conclusion or to implement a political 
program to the point where it defies common sense. 

And yet, the very Manicheanism of mass culture fosters such 
separation. It thrives on loneliness. After all, the lonely person can be 
sold anything. The underlying message of the million commercials 
you will see in your lifetime is that buying this product will end 
your loneliness. By representing evil as an essence, radically differ- 
ent and removed from our selves, as Other, mass culture furthers 
disconnection. Mass culture then becomes our popular culture, the 
shaper of meanings in our day-to-day life. It replaces others with 
whom we are connected with Others whom we fear. It encourages 
the folly of abandoning the public sphere for the dubious safety of 
private fortresses. By reducing us to mere consumers, rather than 
producers of communal cultures, it makes us parties to our own 
loneliness.” 

Understood in this way, I see my own implication in the 
conditions that foster Nazism. Every time I distance myself from the 
social phenomena of my times, every time I give in to my post- 
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modem fears, I construct loneliness. In myriad small ways, I tear 
what Arendt called "common sense" and the totalitarian condition is 
furthered. This does not mean that I am responsible for all the ills in 
the world. It does mean that I am not as removed from them as I 
would sometimes like to imagine. 

As a parent, this leaves me tom between a sense of powerless- 
ness and an awareness of my responsibility to keep you safe until 
you are old enough to take care of yourselves. Nazism does not 
belong only to some faraway time and place, something to be re- 
membered, perhaps, but not to be relived. Its dangers surround you: 
the essentialist logic of the mass media, the growing atomization of 
our social world, the deepening inability of political forces to meet 
our needs, the racist and fascist groups waiting for their moment. At 
the same time, I know that it is also my responsibility to give you 
hope, to provide you with reasons to embrace life and its possibili- 
ties. 

Education is the only solution that I know to these dilemmas. 
Education, understood not as technique or training, not as schooling, 
but as part and parcel of "the engagement of being human," i.e., the 
shared act of making meaning of meanings inherited from others. 12 
For it is education, and not mass culture, that has the potential to 
counter disconnection. Only an educated understanding can criti- 
cally engage with the essentialism of mass media. Only the remaking 
of meanings can build our connections to others and overcome 
loneliness. These connections necessarily are not just to the things 
that we like, or would choose for ourselves. They also include our 
connections to things we would rather forget or rather not know. 
Education understood in this way is rarely easy, often dangerous, 
but through its dialogue with others always affirms our humanity. 13 

Your questions made for the teachable moment and demanded 
answers. The answers could not come from elsewhere. They had to 
come from me, because I was the one you asked. They needed to be 
truthful, and open-ended, for I also knew that like all other truly 
important questions, these are questions that you will ask many 
times as you mature as members of a human community. 

So I answered: "Nazis were, are [I corrected myself], people 
who believe that if you are blond-haired and blue-eyed, and espe- 
cially white-skinned, you should rule the world, and that everyone 
else should either be your slave or be killed. In the 1930s after com- 
ing to power in Germany, they took over Austria, and many other 
countries in Europe. This resulted in the Second World War in which 
both your grandfathers fought against the Nazis. Although they do 
not control governments anymore, Nazis are still around. And no, 
Nazis are not 'bad guys' like Darth Vader or Cruella De Vil. They 
were pretty well ordinary people like you and me. But what they did 
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Notes 



was murder millions of people, mainly Jewish people, because they 
weren't blond-haired and blue-eyed, and what they did was evil. 
Indeed it is the essence of evil." 

It was the first time I had used the term evil in describing 
something to my children. And as I answered, I mourned. 
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To Know Me, Read My 
Story. To Respect Me, 
Read It Well 

Yeuk Yi Pang 

University of British Columbia 

The transition from what we think of as more primary (because "real") to the 
experience of stories about it is so automatic and frequent that we risk losing our 
sense of just how astonishing our story worlds are, in their power to add "life" 
upon "life" — for good or ill. 

Wayne C. Booth, The Company YJe Keep 

The study of literature cannot bring about moral excellence nor prevent moral 
degeneracy, yet without literature 1 think that we would find it more difficult to live 
well and act virtuously. 

Andrew J. Auge, Literature and Moral Life 



Reading "good" stories will lead people to become good themselves. 
Such is a commonly held and seldom examined expectation that 
leads many educators, searching for a way to help students to resist 
forces that may lead them to intolerant attitudes, to look to perspec- 
tives such as those espoused by William J. Bennett in The Book of 
Virtues (1993). Yet we need not dispute the goodness of the message 
that, say, an enormously popular story like "Beauty and the Beast" 
embodies to recognize that reading this story will not necessarily 
inspire every child to the virtues it recommends. In fact, most teach- 
ers will have experience with children who can read this story 
without getting any of the intended moral messages, or who, recog- 
nizing one form of message, will find its meaning and significance 
totally alien to their world. 

I will argue that stories are, in fact, one of the best ways to help 
children understand intolerance, think through their own positions 
in relation to it, and consider imaginatively the range of responses 
they might take toward it. Stories can give readers a sense of life as 
lived. Teachers can use stories to nurture compassion, imagination, 
and a sense of fellowship with other human beings. They can use 
stories to teach about the human implications of intolerance, the 
dignity of respect, and how students might act as agents resisting the 
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former while promoting the latter. But to tap into this potential, 
teachers need to understand why they cannot naively use a story 
such as "Beauty and the Beast" to promote virtues such as accep- 
tance and compassion, or to teach about the imprudence of quick 
judgments and preconceptions. Teachers need to ask probing ques- 
tions about how stories actually can educate human feeling and 
moral intelligence. 

The naive view sees literature as a blunt tool, and moral 
education as the inculcation and indoctrination of moral virtues and 
codes into children. This view takes little notice of the part that 
children play as readers and listeners in the construction and inter- 
pretation of stories, and as agents in the development of their moral 
perspectives and the direction of their moral lives. It also fails to 
consider how a teacher 's pedagogy with a story can affect student 
learning. In this essay, I suggest a more sensitive understanding of 
the interplay between student and text in the act of reading and thus 
creating a story. I also draw on a reciprocal notion of how the story 
read might influence the moral life of a reader. In light of these 
understandings, I discuss the role that teachers can play in helping 
students to interact more profoundly with the narrative texts they 
engage toward ethical ends. 

It is important to remember that stories have the power to 
influence for ill as well as for good. Educators need to be clear about 
their ethical responsibility here and to consider carefully the goals 
they seek. By encouraging and helping students to read narratives 
with sensitivity, teachers can offer students educational experiences 
that are ethically sound. By helping students to read narratives in a 
way that calls forth compassion and imagination, teachers promote 
respect and understanding. By helping students to engage with their 
readings in a way that develops moral voice, teachers foster a sense 
of responsibility and integrity. 

Before looking at how teachers can nurture ethical and educational 
transactions between child and narrative text, I will look briefly at 
one moral outcome we may seek through literary education. Here, I 
suggest that educators promote respect rather than mere tolerance 
because promoting tolerance is an inadequate response to the prob- 
lem of intolerance. Tolerance cannot, by itself, form the basis for 
developing meaningful relationships among people. It serves more 
as a safety measure that reminds human beings of our own limits 
and ensures a constraint on our biases. It is when our understanding 
and compassion fail that we call on tolerance to restrain our actions. 
While intolerant actions and views occur when this "safety valve" is 
either missing or weakened, they do not originate from the faulty 
valve. We know that no safety valve alone can stem the tide of fear. 
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anger, and hatred that expresses itself in intolerance and genocide. 
Moreover, tolerance has its limits. When a situation demands that 
people work out their differences, merely being tolerant will not be 
enough. 

While it is important to develop tolerant attitudes, educators 
seeking to prevent intolerance and genocide need to take a more 
fundamental approach by promoting the compassion and empathy 
that ground respect. Certain narratives can help to nurture this 
compassion by inviting us, through engaged reading, to enter the 
worlds of others and thereby perceive them more fully and gener- 
ously. By encouraging students to read widely and to enter 
empathically into the worlds of many people apparently different 
from themselves, teachers can help students to develop a more fluid 
sense of self and others (Dyson 1996, 493). Students who are able to 
see the apparent boundary between themselves and others as prob- 
lematic can better resist drawing the kinds of sharp distinctions 
between "us" and "them" that allow people to dehumanize and 
perpetrate atrocities on each other. Teachers can help students 
achieve this perception by helping them to imagine many alterna- 
tive, intelligent, and viable ways of life. Finally, they can illuminate 
the many different ways that intolerance (and genocide) can be 
challenged, and inspire students toward responsible actions from the 
best in themselves. But as mentioned earlier, stories do not automati- 
cally achieve these ends. This is where teaching can make a differ- 
ence. 

In addition to all the direct pedagogical strategies and lessons 
that teachers can devise, educators wanting to help students develop 
compassion, empathy, and respect must also understand that stu- 
dent beliefs, attitudes, and actions, while not completely imported 
from outside, are also not developed or sustained by each individual 
alone. In fact, to recognize the importance of narrative literature is to 
recognize the social nature of moral life. This has significant implica- 
tions for teaching. If story reading is to result in moral growth, then 
teachers must provide the right classroom atmosphere and commu- 
nity conditions for this growth. I return to this point later in the 
essay. 



Using 
Literature’s 
Conservative 
and Subversive 
Potentials 



Depending on their perspective, different people have championed 
different potentials of literature to enrich moral life. Literary narra- 
tive, most prominently in the form of fables, can be used to reaffirm 
conventional views and ways, or it can (as parables do) call into 
question common ways of understanding and proceeding, urging 
new insights. An educator may foster either or both kinds of out- 
comes for moral enlightenment. Depending on the location of 
the reader, either affirmation, or questioning, or some complex 
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combination of both may be required to stimulate moral sensitivity 
and to nurture moral voice. The way a teacher encourages a child to 
read the story can determine the nature of the experience, and thus 
influence the kind of effect it produces. 

Related to these two ethical effects, there are three ways 
teachers can help students relate to paradigmatic individuals de- 
picted in stories. By paradigmatic individuals I mean to include 
heroes /heroines and other kinds of positive characters, but also 
villains and other kinds of generally negative characters. Teachers 
can help students relate to these characters ethically by (1) helping 
them to see such characters as exemplars to emulate (or not, in the 
case of villains) in their particulars; (2) helping them to be inspired 
by such characters to put forward effort in the pursuit /support of 
virtue or avoidance/ alleviation of vice; and (3) helping students to 
question some of the characterizations in stories to reveal a more 
complex understanding of just what makes a hero or a villain (Dyson 
1996, 490, 494). 

While teachers' desire to develop autonomy in students may 
lead them ultimately to seek development of the third kind of rela- 
tion, the other two kinds can have significant educational effects as 
well. Through emulating someone we admire, we can (now and 
again) discover something of value in ourselves. For some students, 
this may be exactly what they need. 



Reading to 
Subvert 
Intolerance and 
Affirm Respect 



Three different factors interact in a reading performance to produce 
an effect: the text which embodies the story, the reader's orientation 
while reading, and the reader's background knowledge, attitudes, 
and skills. The third factor involves the intellectual, emotional, and 
ethical location of the reader in relation to the story and the text, as 
well as the interpretive and critical capacities that the reader brings 
to the reading performance. Teachers need to understand how these 
factors interact in the reading experience if they are to make in- 
formed judgments about how and where their teaching can effec- 
tively enhance students' abilities to access ethical enrichment 
through reading. 



Qualities of 
the Text 



The qualities of particular texts and stories are factors teachers often 
consider first when choosing books for students. While there are 
other factors influencing the reading outcome, teachers should 
recognize that certain textual qualities can invite meaningful reading 
performances. In particular, Jerome Bruner has argued for the educa- 
tional value of texts that leave room for the reader to construct 
meaningful connections as they transform the text into a story (1986, 
25-27). As the following examples illustrate, it is often the implicit 
messages and insights embedded in a story that have the greatest 
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impact on readers. These are the insights that the reader helps to 
construct as part of her or his reading. Moreover, texts do not only 
invite certain reading performances, they also tolerate a certain 
range of interpretations and resist readings that violate the integrity 
of their stories. By asking questions about how texts invite, tolerate, 
or resist different readings, teachers can enhance their ability to 
choose appropriate texts for students. 

In assessing the potentials of texts, teachers ask questions 
about the quality of the writing: whether the narrative engages 
readers, whether the characters are believable, sympathetic, or 
inspirational, and whether the potential messages in the story and 
the experiences the story invites are ones we consider relevant and 
worthy. For example, Charlotte's Web (White 1980) has many of these 
desirable qualities, and its enduring appeal attests to the power of 
these qualities. The story may be fantasy, but it nevertheless draws 
readers into its narrative quest to save Wilbur, which Charlotte's 
extraordinary efforts inspire in the rest of the barnyard community. 
Readers will find the characters variously inspirational (Charlotte, 
the spider), sympathetic (Wilbur, the pig) and believable (Templeton, 
the rat). They may extract from (or build into) this story many 
potential messages. One of the most central and compelling mes- 
sages comes across through the character of Charlotte. She embodies 
in her perspective a compassionate and accepting stance toward 
others. In her matter-of-fact estimation, while different "persons" 
have different characteristics, none are judged as intrinsically bad. 

White's portrayal of Charlotte is effective largely because it is 
understated. The spider's perspective comes across spontaneously as 
part of the story rather than through protracted orations explaining 
how she sees others. Even Templeton, who starts out living on the 
margins of the barnyard community, and who is perceived as the 
embodiment of vices, is brought to participatory membership in the 
community through Charlotte's inclusionary leadership. Initially, 
"The rat had no morals, no conscience, no scruples, no consideration, 
no decency, no milk of rodent kindness, no compunctions, no higher 
feeling, no friendliness, no anything" (46). Charlotte, however, 
invites him to share in the community's quest and contribute his 
particular abilities (going to the dump to bring back words for new 
messages in the web) toward achieving their common goal. This 
allows the rest of the community to see value where they once saw 
only vice. Through this change in the community's perception of 
him, Templeton gains acceptance and a kind of respect. A space 
opens for him to see himself differently as well. Always merely 
selfish before, Templeton ends up saving Wilbur at the county fair 
with an unprompted act of pure unselfishness. Saving Wilbur had 
become his goal. 
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Not all texts weave such an engaging tale with subtle though 
powerful characters carrying such clearly virtuous messages. Besides 
watching out for textually blunt and superficial stories, teachers 
seeking to educate about intolerance need to be aware of a more 
specific hazard. Stories that take the reader into the world of intoler- 
ant and hate-filled souls pose such a danger. Wayne Booth (1988) 
examines how the "company we keep" can either nourish or poison 
our moral life. Booth warns that getting on the inside of intolerant 
and hate-filled characters can influence us in potentially unpredict- 
able ways. There are no fast and easy rules about when it is safe or 
beneficial to expose oneself or one's students to this company, or 
when it would be necessarily harmful. There are, however, impor- 
tant questions teachers can ask in order to clarify the potential harm 
reading such stories may pose. Surely, it is not simply that the story 
introduces intolerant characters, but how such characters are intro- 
duced and how the story proceeds to illuminate, explain, and use the 
characters as it unfolds. Teachers need to consider these aspects in 
order to determine the nature of the company they are contemplat- 
ing for their students (or that students may be choosing for them- 
selves). Whose voice, whose stance does the story authorize? Does 
the story invite compassion, encourage outrage, resist intolerance, 
tolerate moral ambiguity, or evoke ethical relativism? 

An example may prove helpful here. Consider the character 
Gordy in Stepping on the Cracks (Hahn 1991). The story is set in 1944, 
where the war forms a constant background concern in the lives of 
College Hill residents. Margaret and Elizabeth are two friends 
preparing to enter the sixth grade. Their greatest nemesis is Gordy, 
the neighborhood bully who constantly terrorizes them. As the story 
unfolds, the girls, and the reader, begin to get a glimpse of the 
turmoil that characterizes Gordy's life. His father beats him and 
terrorizes his whole family, and Gordy is hiding his brother Stuart, a 
deserter, from the authorities. These revelations about Gordy's life 
open up new possibilities for understanding Gordy's conduct and 
attitude, but readers are never brought fully inside his world. The 
text leaves to the initiative of the reader either to investigate that 
world further (imaginatively) or not. 

Yet this little glimpse is enough to shake the comfortable 
perceptions of the two protagonists in the story. They begin to view 
Gordy in a more sympathetic light and even make extraordinary 
efforts to help him. The story never makes Gordy's character trans- 
parent. When Margaret and Elizabeth offer to help him with Stuart, 
Gordy is anything but thankful. "What are you jerks hanging around 
here for? . . . You want a punch in the face or something?"(103). Even 
when he accepts their aid, he continues to resort to threats in his 
interactions with them: "'Go on,' he said, 'before I change my mind 
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and sock you a good one.' He pedaled toward school, glancing back 
from time to time to scowl at us" (110). Gordy's ambivalence reveals 
some of the real chaos in his world, but primarily in a way that 
encourages compassion. Although readers do not completely under- 
stand his pain, they can identify enough to want his dilemma solved. 
It is difficult to say how this might affect a reader whose own world 
is similarly confused and chaotic. It may prove comforting or frus- 
trating, depending on the prospects for relief in the particular 
reader's own life. 

A further concern comes from stories that take readers, say, 
into the inner world of a Nazi prison camp leader or a Somalian 
warlord, who may commit great atrocities in the afternoon and sleep 
undisturbed by conscience at night, without providing the ethical 
resources within the story to keep readers from losing their sense of 
ethical integrity. Teachers must take care with young children, who 
may have less sophisticated conceptual and ethical resources. The 
chaos, confusion, and bitterness of a character like Gordy may prove 
difficult for these less mature students. I believe that it is best to 
begin children's education about intolerance with less traumatic 
stories, and help them to develop the critical resources that will aid 
them in dealing with more serious cases. 

Angel Child, Dragon Child (Surat 1983) may serve as such a 
story. In it Hoa Nguyen, or "Ut" as she likes to be called, and her 
sisters are newly arrived in America from Vietnam. Their dress and 
language are strange to the kids at their new school, and they are 
unmercifully teased. In particular, Raymond taunts Ut, calling her 
clothes "pajamas" and laughing at her words and ways. Ut gains 
strength from her mother, whose picture she keeps in a matchbox in 
her pocket. Her mother has been unable to travel with the family 
from Vietnam, but thinking of her gives Ut strength to endure the 
teasing. Things come to a head when Raymond and Ut are caught 
fighting and the principal orders them to spend time together and 
learn about each other. 

"Hoa, you need to speak with Raymond. Use your words. Tell him 

about Vietnam." Raymond glared. "And you, Raymond, you must 

leam to listen. You will write Hoa's story." (18) 

The story demonstrates that an impasse between two children 
can be overcome. Raymond becomes a champion of Ut and her 
family, helping the rest of the community to leam about Vietnam 
and rallying them to help Ut bring her mother from Vietnam. In this 
story, Raymond is not a difficult character to understand. His intoler- 
ance is still superficial and apparently easy to overcome. In real life 
this is not always the case, and some teachers may be concerned that 
this story makes friendship seem too easy. Children who have 
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experienced much more resistant forms of intolerance may also have 
a hard time finding this story credible. Yet, it has merit nonetheless. 
Part of what educators hope reading stories will do for children is to 
expand and to enhance their imaginative capacity, to help them get 
beyond their own limited experiences, and consider a wider range of 
possibilities. "[W]e discover the powers of any narrative only in an 
act of surrender" (Booth 1988, 32). Thus, to view this story as simply 
naive would be to miss its pedagogical power. In deciding whether 
or not to use a story in the classroom, teachers need to keep in mind 
the full context in which the story will be received. 

In doing this, however, teachers need to consider another 
potential problem with this story. This is a criticism not so much of 
the story in its particularity, but in the fact that it may be part of a 
repertoire of stories that serve to reinforce certain stereotypes about 
people that may ultimately work to support intolerant attitudes 
toward them. In the story, Ut's family needs help to bring the mother 
to America. The story portrays Raymond as the person who initiates 
the community's efforts to come to the rescue. Reading too many 
stories that reinforce this image of the ultimately kind and generous 
dominant group can desensitize students to those not infrequent 
situations where this is not the case. Thus, it is important for teachers 
to think about not only the individual merits and potentials of 
particular stories, but to consider the mix of stories that students 
read both inside and outside the classroom, and how, together, they 
might contribute to students' ethical development (Schwartz 1995). 

This leads us to another aspect teachers should consider when 
choosing a story to use with a group of children of various back- 
grounds, sensitivities, and abilities. Certain texts can invite different 
levels of meaningful interaction. Most of us will have experienced 
reading a story again many years after having first encountered it, 
and finding quite a different story in the same text. Folktales often 
have this dimension. Taro and His Grandmother is one such tale (East 
1986). It is a story that is set in the distant past, and for many North 
American readers, it is set in an unfamiliar culture. Because of this, it 
takes on many of the fantastic qualities of a fairy tale. Partly for this 
reason, such tales can speak to us at many different levels. As Marina 
Warner (1995) puts it in From the Beast to the Blonde, 

all the wonders that create the atmosphere of fairy tale disrupt the 
apprehensible world in order to open spaces for dreaming alterna- 
tives. . . . The dreaming gives pleasure in its own right, but it also 
represents a practical dimension to the imagination, an aspect of the 
faculty of thought, and can unlock social and public possibilities. 
Paradoxically, the remoteness of their traditional setting . . . under- 
pins the stories' ability to grapple with reality . . . the magic enter- 
tainment helps the story look like a mere bubble of nonsense from 
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the superstitious mind of ordinary, negligible folk. The enchantments 
also universalize the narrative setting, encipher concerns, beliefs and 
desires in brilliant, seductive images that are themselves a form of 
camouflage, making it possible to utter harsh truths, to say what you 
dare (xvi-xvii). 



Taro and His Grandmother signals many of these fairy-tale 
aspects with its beginning: "Long ago, so they say, in Japan, there 
was a village at the foot of a tall snowy mountain . . ." (East 1986, 1). 
It goes on to tell of how a drought leads the headman of the village 
to banish all old people to the mountains to fend for themselves. 
Taro's attachment to his grandmother makes him very reluctant to 
carry out this plan, but his grandmother's loving care for him in- 
spires him to disobey the headman. This act of compassion and 
responsibility proves also to be prudent when Taro's grandmother 
solves the three riddles that a powerful warlord makes his condition 
for helping the village. While the message is simply stated in the 
text, "Old people have had time to grow wise," a reader's under- 
standing of this message and the story as a whole will depend on his 
or her experiences with old people or with changing perceptions of 
old people (25). Because many simple tales leave much room for the 
reader to make meaning in reading and interpreting the story, read- 
ers can continue to enjoy these stories after repeated readings. 

At the other end of the reality continuum lie historically 
situated tales, those that we tell children are based on things that 
really happened. My Name Is Seepeetza (Sterling 1992) narrates the 
experiences of author Shirley Sterling, a member of the interior 
Salish Nation, who as a child was sent to a residential school for 
Native people in British Columbia. Its historical authenticity has a 
distinctive impact on children. That the story claims to tell of real 
events affects the way readers digest its contents. Thus, the quality of 
the reader's surrender is different from the case of fairy tales. Teach- 
ers explicitly aware of these differences will be more adept in plan- 
ning reading lessons and responding to children's various interpre- 
tations and reactions. 

Sterling's narrative gains its depth and multidimensional 
appeal from the author's honest, simple, and gentle approach. She 
draws the reader into the world of Seepeetza (or Martha Stone, as 
she is renamed at the school) by relating the feelings and perceptions 
of this child as she experiences residential school life: the pain of 
leaving her family, the confusion, the fear, but also the joy of return- 
ing home, of sharing the lighter and less oppressive moments in the 
residential school. If one has not experienced forced removal from 
family and incarceration in an institution of "learning," it is difficult 
to fathom the pain that residential schools inflicted. The unsophisti- 
cated style makes this story accessible to a fairly young audience 
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(eight- to ten-year-olds). At the same time, the complex historical 
and social context of the events narrated can offer the reader with 
more background knowledge and understanding chances to find the 
most profound meanings. Without bitterness, melodrama, or re- 
proach, this story tells of pain and entrusts the rest to the reader's 
heart. It is a book that invites and rewards a sensitive reading and by 
so doing, helps readers to develop sensitivity. 

The authenticity of Seepeetza's story poses the question of 
authorship. This is another consideration that teachers should 
address when choosing books that tell of the special experiences of a 
minority people. If literary educators wish to help students gain a 
broader and deeper understanding of others (and thereby them- 
selves) by having them read narratives that draw them into the 
world of others, it is important to ask who is authoring these narra- 
tives. The extreme example of how a former KKK member was able 
to write and widely sell a book called The Education of Little Tree 
(Carter 1991) underscores my concern. Carter's book claims to tell 
the "true story" of Little Tree, an orphan who goes to live with his 
Cherokee grandparents and learns a considerable amount about the 
"Indian Way" (Marker 1992). One of the main criticisms of the book 
is not that it was written by an ex-KKK member, but rather that it 
nurtures a perception of Native people and cultures that non-Na- 
tives find comfortable, while at the same time missing many impor- 
tant issues. That the book was authored by a non-Native, ex-KKK 
member cannot be dismissed as irrelevant to this point. 

To address these concerns, another criterion should be used in 
evaluating the suitability of books to nurture understanding and 
respect. Teachers seeking to educate themselves and their students 
about a certain group need to look for books written by people from 
that group. Although being from a certain culture can never alone be 
sufficient to validate the cultural perspective an author puts forth in 
a story, teachers who ignore the stories a people tells about itself will 
send a clear message to students about their own perception of this 
group. Moreover, teachers seeking to develop students' moral voices 
need to help students listen respectfully to marginalized voices and 
not merely take paternalistic stances toward them. Compassion 
rooted in respect, not pity or paternalism, is the orientation that 
counters intolerance. Helping students listen to others (and to each 
other) tell their own stories about themselves may be a fundamental 
step in promoting respectful relations among them (Thomas 1993). 

At the same time, however, I would not recommend that 
teachers avoid all authors narrating on or from a perspective not 
their own. To corroborate this point, I offer as an example the recent 
book The Dream Carvers (Clark 1995). The story is not told from a 
Native American perspective, but it does offer a look into a Native 
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people's world. Joan Clark is a non-Native writer, yet she writes 
with sensitivity for cultural difference and displacement. The book 
tells the story of a young Greenlander, Thrand, who is captured by 
the local Osweet people after one of their sons is killed by the 
Greenlanders. Thrand is brought into the Osweet family to replace 
their lost son, Awadasut. Thrand, renamed Wobee by the Osweet, 
comes to feel a part of the Osweet people through their generosity, 
trust, slow acceptance, and inclusion of him in their way of life. 

At first Thrand tries to understand his captors by using his 
past experiences as a Greenlander. Hence, he thinks they will either 
kill him or use him as a "thrall" (slave) because that is what 
Greenlanders would do. When this perspective fails to explain the 
way the Osweet treat him, he begins to open himself to a different 
perspective in order to fully understand and appreciate the actions 
of the Osweet. Yet, there are some concepts his Greenlander perspec- 
tive clearly shares with the Osweet perspective: a general apprecia- 
tion for kindness, trust, and helping one's family. These very basic 
values form the foundation for the bridge that Thrand /Wobee 
eventually builds to the world of the Osweet people; these, and the 
experience of sharing their way of life, of working, hunting, eating, 
and celebrating with them, struggling with them, feeling with them, 
and of sharing their stories. He continuously compares what the 
Osweet do and feel with how Greenlanders would react. The Osweet 
also try to understand Wobee better by asking him about his people 
and by listening to his stories. Although they take him to replace the 
slain Awadasut, they do not expect him to be Awadasut. 

The story possesses many of the qualities that will engage a 
broad audience. For a general North American audience, it shows 
how two distant cultural perspectives interact in the mind and heart 
of a boy. It does not belittle cultural difference nor does it overly 
romanticize Native cultures while demonizing the "White Man." It 
shows how Thrand is transformed by his life with the Osweet, how 
his understanding and perceptions of his relations with people and 
the environment change as he comes to see things from the Osweet 
point of view and comes to be Wobee, a member of the Osweet 
people. This transformation is not without confusion and conflict, 
however, as throughout the story until the very end he is watching 
for an opportunity to escape and to return to his people. Whether his 
transformation is totally voluntary remains in question as he returns 
to the Osweet after effecting an escape. 



Reading 

Orientation 



The second factor for teachers to consider in assessing how they 
might influence the educational potential of reading literature is how 
children read the stories. Stories can give us information about other 
perspectives and ways of life, thereby exploding stereotypes and 
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superficial preconceptions, and they can give us a chance to experi- 
ence (vicariously) what it is like to actually take on a different per- 
spective or live according to a different way of life. While the former 
can be very important, the latter is the unique offering of stories. 

How can teachers help children read in a way that gives them access 
to this experience? 

Louise Rosenblatt (1978) describes two different orientations 
that readers can take in reading: an "efferent" and an "aesthetic" 
orientation. These orientations indicate where readers direct atten- 
tion when reading. Efferent readings are guided by external con- 
cerns. When reading efferently, the primary goal is gathering infor- 
mation to "take away" for some outside purpose(s). Most education 
assessment and evaluation practices tend to support and encourage 
efferent reading (Rosenblatt 30-40; Noddings and Shore 1984, 104-9). 
But it is the aesthetic orientation that gives students access to experi- 
encing a story. This orientation requires readers to give their atten- 
tion to the full range of responses that the particular text evokes in 
them. In a way, it requires that they open the floodgates and give 
themselves fully to the task of constructing and experiencing mean- 
ing through the text. Only when teachers encourage this kind of 
reading can they expect students to engage with the text in a way 
that fosters appreciation for different perspectives. 

Reading Angel Child, Dragon Child from a purely efferent 
perspective would cause readers to miss the most important and 
effective aspects of this story. The tone it sets, the rhythm and sound 
of the Vietnamese words, the sense of passing time, the sound of Ut's 
whisper, the anticipation of Mother's arrival — the experience of all 
this would be lost on the purely efferent reader. One who reads 
efferently may come to know the story, but would not experience it. An 
aesthetic orientation, on the other hand, opens the reader to being 
touched by a story, allowing for a compassionate response. Teachers 
need to understand, however, that while aesthetic reading makes 
this response possible, it cannot guarantee that readers will emerge 
from the reading experience with tolerant or respectful attitudes. In 
other words, learning of value depends quite significantly on the 
location of the reader and the pedagogy used to develop the reading 
transaction. 

Consider, for example, a child who has been raised with a 
narrow and biased image of Native peoples. If this image is further 
reinforced by unconscious fears, anger, low self-respect, low self- 
confidence, and a general self-absorption or insensitivity to the 
plight of others, the experience of reading the gentle story of 
Seepeetza, even with an aesthetic orientation, could simply reinforce 
the negative stereotype the child already holds. Potential responses 
might be: "How stupid of her to be so affected by this experience"; 
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"So what if you are taken away from your parents; that could be 
fun"; "A bit of hardship is good for building character." These may 
not be very sensitive responses, but they could be genuinely aes- 
thetic ones for someone who has not developed the intellectual and 
emotional resources to successfully comprehend and appreciate 
Seepeetza's plight. Teachers need to be prepared for this kind of 
unanticipated response. They need to find ways to help students 
achieve critical distance from and reflective understanding of their 
own biases that will allow a compassionate reading to emerge. 



Reader's 
Background 
or Location 



This raises a crucial consideration for educators interested in using 
literature to subvert intolerance and to nurture respect: the location 
of the reader. When assessing the qualities of a text, teachers often 
forget about the readers, but in fact this is misleading. The assessor 
must always keep in mind the reading audience. The teacher may 
imagine the implicit audience as more innocent (as opposed to 
worldly) and homogeneous than the actual reading audience the 
teacher may face in his or her classroom. In considering the location 
of the reading audience, teachers must not forget to include ques- 
tions about how their own location influences their reading of a text 
and thus their assessment of it. 

Bias, interest, and past experiences will affect the way a reader 
interprets the story in a text. Highly intolerant people will not easily 
surrender their biases to stories that assume an innocent audience. 
Such stories would more likely elicit scorn than compassion in these 
readers. No matter how educationally sensitive teachers are, they 
cannot guarantee that their choices will never result in a child's 
intolerance being aggravated, or a child's vulnerability challenged. 
The risk of aggravating intolerance needs to be taken seriously. It 
does not affect only the particular reader or readers who may react 
in this way. The rest of the classroom community may also suffer 
from such a response. 

Highly vulnerable readers are at risk when reading narratives 
that tell stories too close to their own, or when they belong to the 
group the story highlights. Having the story discussed in the public 
forum of a classroom may make such students feel doubly exposed. 
This is when the classroom atmosphere becomes crucial. Without a 
supportive classroom climate, where respect is the norm, and where 
the students feel they can trust the teacher to be sensitive to their 
learning needs and interests, the educational potential of reading 
narrative literature diminishes and the risk to vulnerable readers 
increases. (For an interesting case study where a teacher was able to 
create the needed environment and choose the appropriate literary 
catalysts for students to examine a controversial and sensitive issue, 
see Athanases 1996.) Educators must ever be aware of the contextual 
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(environmental) influences that interact with their teaching and 
begin to make the learning atmosphere in their classrooms a part of 
their conscious educational concern. 

In addition to nurturing a supportive and respectful climate in 
the classroom, teachers can lessen the risk to vulnerable readers by 
choosing stories that include a sense of hope and the possibility of 
compassion, even as they depict disturbing incidences of great 
human cruelty and destructiveness. Teachers cannot expect to keep 
children innocent by completely circumventing education about 
intolerance and genocide, but they can choose materials with sensi- 
tivity and give students the necessary support and coping resources, 
at best, to benefit from literary experiences but, at least, not to be 
harmed by them. 

The influence of past experiences, individual likes, dislikes, 
biases, and such on a person's experience of a story can be very 
strong, but aesthetic interaction is more than a matter of stimulus- 
response. The character of the interaction between reader and text 
can be influenced directly by the reader as he or she reads. Among 
the range of possible feelings, insights, and reactions that a text may 
elicit in the reader, he or she must choose a meaningful path or 
interpretation. What is involved in this beyond instinct, individual 
tendencies, the automatic-unconscious influence of past experiences 
and situational factors? What is involved, that is, in the conscious 
search for meaning? This is where a child's interpretive and critical 
capacities come into play, and where teachers can contribute most 
crucially. 

A reader's interpretive capacities are greatly influenced by 
past experience with reading and making sense of stories. But they 
are influenced not only by one's own, personal experiences. Being 
part of a reading community whose interpretive capacity supports 
and nurtures one's own can significantly direct the growth of a 
reader's interpretive resources. When teachers encourage the prac- 
tice of sharing and studying interpretations in their classrooms, help 
students to question interpretations by providing an atmosphere of 
attentiveness and curiosity rather than authoritarianism or competi- 
tion, and encourage students to find and share their own meaning in 
texts rather than expecting them to look for the "correct" interpreta- 
tions, readers have the chance to hone their interpretive capacities 
and become less vulnerable to purely reactive readings. By giving 
students experience with a wide variety of texts and interpretations, 
encouraging them to struggle for meaningful engagement, helping 
them to complement their reading with understanding garnered 
from lived experiences, guiding their struggle with their own search 
for meaning, and by providing students with a rich interpretive 
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community, teachers contribute invaluably to students' interpretive 
growth. 

Already reflective interpretations can be further developed by 
a student's more sophisticated and explicit critical capacities. From 
an immediate aesthetic reading to a more self-conscious interpretive 
reading, teachers should encourage students to move toward a 
critical reading of narratives. This is especially important with texts 
particularly effective at drawing readers in and carrying them along 
seemingly without much effort. These texts often make us feel very 
good — as The Education of Little Tree apparently did. A critical reading 
requires that readers distance themselves from their reading to 
question or examine the motives and intentions of the author, the 
assumptions of the story or characters, the impact of different liter- 
ary devices on their reading, and the influence of their own biases. 

Some stories have the capacity to help readers examine their 
own biases as they challenge readers to find a meaningful interpreta- 
tion. Smoky Night (Bunting 1994) could provide such an opportunity. 
It is a simple story that takes place in a controversial context, the 
1992 Los Angeles riots. Deep-seated but often hidden racial biases 
that touch every reader exert themselves powerfully as each person 
struggles to make sense of the disturbing events surrounding the 
riots. Contradictory urges to expose and hide the ugliness of racism 
lead to surprising and frightful revelations about humans and 
society. The racial background of Daniel, the narrator of the story, is 
never clear. Readers know that he and his mother are not Korean like 
Mrs. Kim; that perhaps they are like Mr. and Mrs. Ramirez, but 
perhaps not. The ambiguous racial identity of the main characters 
allows a wide range of audiences to identify easily with the narrator, 
without the divisiveness of racial identification inhibiting engage- 
ment. 

Teachers can help students to access the transformative poten- 
tial of such stories by encouraging them to reflect on their interpreta- 
tions and to seek more justified and compassionate readings. They 
can do this by encouraging dialogue about how different interpreta- 
tions make sense or not in light of different assumptions, emphases, 
and understanding of motives and intentions. Looking at the story 
critically, teachers may ask students to consider how the story might 
be different for them if they were to imagine the narrator as an 
African American, a Mexican immigrant, or of some other cultural or 
ethnic origin or experiential background. Another line of questioning 
that might evoke critical reflection involves asking students to 
consider how Daniel and Mrs. Kim are able to get past the biases and 
preconceptions that stood like a wall between them. How did they 
begin to see and treat each other like fellow human beings? Students 
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may consider situations where they have had similar opportunities, 
how they took advantage of these opportunities, or why they did 
not. Teachers can encourage students to speak candidly about their 
own biases by offering the same themselves, and by helping students 
to see how engaged and critical reflection through the story can lead 
to enriched understanding of self and others. The more a story 
stimulates this kind of reflection, the more teachers encourage 
students to play with the story material to illuminate the ethical 
dimensions it portrays, the more reading can help promote students' 
moral agency. 

Here, taking a critical perspective is not an end in itself. 

Rather, it provides a perspective on the text that can inform our 
aesthetic transaction with it. This is why the critical stance should 
not be evoked too early and why it should never be overemphasized 
to the point of overwhelming aesthetic engagement altogether. When 
readers take a critical stance, they enhance their capacity to engage 
in meaningful interaction with the text; the critical stance should 
improve their aesthetic experience rather than replace it. When 
teachers place too much emphasis on critical aspects, they can force 
students into an efferent orientation toward the text and thereby 
frustrate their deeper literary and ethical intentions. 

By helping students develop their critical capacities, teachers 
can also help to protect students from engaging with texts that offer 
dubious ethical experiences, and give students the tools that can 
warn them of narratives that might take them where they are not 
ready to go. Helping students gain access to transformative experi- 
ences must always be paired with helping them to acquire the 
critical capacities to judge when it is best for them to pursue those 
experiences, as well as which to pursue. Part of taking this critical 
development seriously is respecting (although not always acquiesc- 
ing to) students' judgments when they find a story too personally 
disturbing to engage. 

I have argued that teachers need to attend to three factors 
specific to reading stories. As my discussion shows, these factors 
interact with each other so that any attempt to examine the influence 
of one such factor on the reading experience leads one to questions 
about the influence of the other two. It should come as no surprise 
that no simple pedagogy emerges from these insights. Yet the follow- 
ing heuristic, stripped of details, may prove helpful. Essentially, 
teachers must choose appropriate texts, invite engaged (aesthetic) 
reading, promote an atmosphere of respect and community that 
fosters the sharing of interpretations, encourage dialogue, and guide 
students in their critical examination of the messages offered by the 
stories. 
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Some 
Suggestions 
on Strategies 



In what follows, I offer some strategies teachers can use to help 
students access the ethical and educational benefits of reading 
narratives. I begin by looking at how teachers can prepare preliterate 
children for this achievement. I go on to discuss strategies that help 
children as their literacy grows. At every level, the point is to make 
story reading an engaged critical challenge (Daniels and Case 1996), 
allowing students to exercise and develop the full range of capacities 
and resources I have discussed. 



Primary 

Pre-Readers 



Even before children start learning to read and write, adults prepare 
them for literacy by reading to them. By what we read and the way 
we read it, we teach children what to expect from engagement with a 
story, and we give them their first flavor of literacy. Through our 
vocalization of a story, we help children learn to interpret. We may, 
by the way we read, invite children to engage with the story and 
stimulate their imaginations, compassion, and willingness to enter- 
tain different worlds and possibilities, or we may bore them, stimu- 
late their fears and anxieties, and otherwise give them cause to turn 
away from engaging with the story. Through tone, pitch, emphasis 
and inflection, rhythm, and dialogue about the story, we help chil- 
dren to enter the mood of a story, imagine the voice of different 
characters, feel the emotions elicited by the words in the text, and 
think about the messages the story offers. This is an introduction to 
what it means to read, not just a matter of word recognition or 
following and remembering a plot, but aesthetically engaging in the 
life-world offered by the story. It is common wisdom that reading to 
children helps with their growth toward literacy. Attention to the 
way we read can act like fertilizer, contributing significantly to the 
quality and strength of that growth. 

Another strategy to use with pre-readers (and also with stu- 
dents at all levels of literacy) is to have them retell a story. Perhaps 
one of the reasons why young children seem to enjoy this activity so 
much stems from its educational virtue. Although no retelling is ever 
equal to reading the original text, both teachers and students can 
learn from retelling and hearing others retell a story. Asking students 
to reconstruct a story gives them a task that requires them to exam- 
ine their interpretation and understanding of the story from a differ- 
ent point of view. This allows students to test the coherence of their 
interpretations, and in the retelling to reconstruct interpretations that 
better meet their sense criteria. It also allows for resistance and 
objection to interpretations that violate the integrity of the story or to 
stories that violate readers' sense of compassion or justice (Dyson 
1996, 472, 480-83, 491-93). The task of telling a meaningful story 
imposes its own set of criteria that guides the construction of an 
adequate/ conscientious interpretation. The purpose is to get some- 
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one else to understand and experience the story you tell. There is a 
feeling of accomplishment when others who have read the same 
story agree that your retelling is accurate, and your interpretation 
viable and illuminating. There is a feeling of ethical empowerment 
when resistance or objection is respectfully considered and acknowl- 
edged. 

The teacher can learn a great deal from the way a student 
retells a story. A mere summary of the plot can indicate a tendency 
toward an efferent orientation in reading. This, however, could also 
be a response to the kind of question teachers use to elicit the retell- 
ing. If teachers ask, "What happened in this story?", students will 
more likely respond with a run-through of the plot than if teachers 
ask, "What is this story about?" or "Can you tell me this story in 
your own words?" or "Imagine you wanted to tell this story to your 
friend but you didn't have the book with you; how would you tell 
it?" To encourage a more aesthetic stance toward a story, teachers 
can also ask certain kinds of questions about the quality of experi- 
ences depicted in the story or how the actions or situations in the 
story made students feel when they were reading it. Teachers can 
also frame questions in a way that encourages students' active 
participation in interpreting and making sense of the story. 

To give an example of how this might work with a more 
complicated story, I will look at Jane Leslie Conly's Crazy Lady! 

(1993). This story narrates the experiences of Vernon, a boy with his 
own set of problems complicated by the mildly traumatic experience 
of entering junior high school. Vernon's life changes when circum- 
stances bring Maxine, the "crazy lady," and her son Ronald, a boy 
with special needs, into Vernon's life. Although his friendship with 
this odd pair includes conflicts and complications, it brings Vernon a 
level of self-confidence he had never known before. The reader 
shares Vernon's frustrations as he tries to help Maxine and Ronald 
through difficult times. Maxine constantly challenges Vernon's 
loyalty by her untameable spirit and her alcoholic binges. Vernon 
simply cannot understand this part of Maxine which works against 
his every attempt to establish a "normal" friendship. 

The story narrates many struggles between Maxine and 
Vernon as well as within each of the characters. Students can inter- 
pret and understand these struggles with varying levels of insight 
and sensitivity. Asking students to retell in written, spoken, or 
dramatic form any of the key conflicts in the story gives them the 
opportunity to negotiate an interpretation, and to communicate it 
meaningfully to others. Reconstructing Maxine and Ronald dramati- 
cally also proves to be a significant ethical challenge for students and 
a pedagogical challenge for teachers. Experiencing this challenge 
themselves can sensitize students to authors and works which are 
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particularly good at revealing the humanity in all their characters. It 
can help them to appreciate the difference between such stories and 
those which depend on one-dimensional stereotypes. 



Reinforcing and 
Enriching Literacy 
through Reading 
Aloud 



After children learn to read for themselves, adults tend to read to 
them less and less. Teachers can support students in their private 
reading by continuing the practice of sharing stories through reading 
aloud. Through this reading performance, teachers can offer stu- 
dents alternative perspectives on character voice, and through their 
unique emphasis in reading, potential new interpretations. Vocaliz- 
ing a story makes explicit and reinforces the importance of voice in 
the aesthetic experience of a story, helping students to become more 
aware of how voice influences a story. Sharing voice interpretations 
can support the development of range and variation in the voices 
students call forth in their silent reading. It can also give them the 
opportunity to imaginatively experience what it is like to take on 
different moral voices. 

Story performances of this kind offer new possibilities of 
interpretation to students. Having read a story one way, hearing a 
different interpretation expressed through a vocal performance of 
the text presents students with a different interpretation in a far 
more persuasive way than when someone tries to describe his or her 
different perspective. This is because it requires the listener to be 
active in creating that interpretation by participating in it. 



Having Students 
Write Stories of 
Their Own 



Teachers can give students a chance to develop their independent 
moral voices by having them write stories of their own about toler- 
ance, intolerance, or respect. This strategy gives students a chance to 
take a stand by authoring a narrative that meaningfully claims that 
stance as valid (Tappan and Brown 1989). Authoring also gives 
students a chance to ask and explore important questions in their 
imaginations, to work through these questions and test out different 
ways for answering them. 

Teachers must be careful in using this strategy, as there are 
children who are too vulnerable to write stories for public consump- 
tion. Teachers need to exercise judgment in assigning this kind of 
work. But there are seldom cases where a sensitive modification of 
the assignment would not be able to significantly alleviate the risk to 
the student. Teachers might make sharing a voluntary rather than a 
mandatory part of some assignments. Even allowing children time to 
write stories that they need share with no one (not even the teacher) 
could be an option. This would give students a chance to write freely 
and to gain confidence through exercising their moral voice in 
writing. Teachers can also introduce students to literary devices such 
as allegory, situating stories in the past, future, or in fantasy settings. 
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and using animal or other nonhuman characters that allow them to 
write about sensitive matters in powerful yet subtle, less threatening 
and self-exposing ways. With particularly vulnerable children, it 
takes time to nurture a trusting relationship where the child feels 
comfortable sharing personally revealing stories with the teacher 
and others. Teachers cannot force this process without causing 
trauma to the student. 

Despite this caution, it is important that teachers try to give 
students access to a public forum for expressing their ethical views, 
where students can take public stances in supporting or resisting 
other public stances. As Dyson (1996, 492-93) argues in support of - 
the "author's theater" she observed and studied, this is where 
students gain the resources, skills, and confidence to exercise respon- 
sibility and where they come to appreciate the living force of integ- 
rity. It is also a forum where teachers can foster the building of and 
participation in a community. 

As children's experience with narrative literature increases, 
they learn different and more subtle ways of incorporating ethical 
positions within a story. Having them write stories sharpens the 
literary sensitivity that supports moral sensitivity. The expressive 
literary experience of writing stories can be a crucial avenue for the 
development of a child's moral voice. Authoring a story is an act of 
taking responsibility for the ethical stance taken by the story. To 
author it is to say you stand by it (Tappan and Brown 1989, 190-92). 
As children are always telling stories anyway, helping them to 
develop this art sharpens their awareness of the ethical dimension of 
storytelling. The chance to speak in strong moral voices through the 
characters they create gives children a way to build confidence and 
develop social responsibility and integrity. 



Moving from Story 
to Story, and to 
Lived Experience 



Stories possess the power to make significant points about the 
devastating effects of intolerance and the great promise and dignity 
of respectful relations. Such power inheres in the concreteness of 
story language and narrative. However, it is stories that say some- 
thing significantly meaningful beyond the particulars they narrate 
that occasion the development of moral sensitivity and responsibil- 
ity. Teachers can help children appreciate this capacity of stories by 
making reference to fam il iar stories when discussing new ones, and 
making reference to familiar stories to help children understand and 
deal with situations encountered in daily life (and vice versa). Chil- 
dren constantly use the resources of stories to make sense of their 
world. They appropriate story material to situate themselves and 
construct their social worlds (Dyson 1996, especially 475-76). As 
Dyson also makes clear in her study and analysis of how children 
"played with" the story material of popular culture, they also use 
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this material in ways that allow them to resist and negotiate the roles 
and relations that the stories (in particular, their characters) offer. 
Teachers can encourage this kind of critical "playing" by giving 
students space to do it and by guiding them to negotiate with respect 
(Dyson 1996, 493). They can also introduce students to concepts that 
will help them to articulate their positions more precisely and per- 
suasively. In this way, students will come to see how stories can be 
meaningful beyond themselves, and they can learn to call forth the 
stories they have read to help them to better understand and live 
their lives. 



If teaching about intolerance is to be educationally worthwhile and 
ethically transformative, teachers need to understand the roots of 
intolerance. I have argued that stories offer a unique advantage in 
educating children's moral intelligence in a way that gets at these 
roots. For teachers to make the most of this advantage, they must 
understand the connection between stories and lives, and how 
pedagogy can give students access to the transformative power of 
stories along with the critical resources to direct this power toward 
educational and ethical enrichment. I have argued that this peda- 
gogy must attend to five factors: (1) the quality of the texts, both 
literary and ethical, individually and as a group; (2) the orientation 
of the readers; (3) the background knowledge, attitudes and skills of 
the readers, including their critical resources; (4) the way these first 
three factors interact to influence the reading experience; and finally 
(5) the classroom community available to support the readers in 
interpreting and reflecting on their reading. I have suggested that the 
teacher influences each of these factors with potentially significant 
ethical consequence for the reader and his or her reading experience. 

Teachers can use the perspectives and strategies I have offered 
in this chapter to help students develop the compassion, respect, 
sense of community and fellowship, critical resources, spirit, and 
ways of life that will contribute to a strong, mature moral voice. By 
providing a repertoire of appropriate texts, necessary skills and 
concepts, a respectful and participatory environment, and practical 
and emotional support, teachers can open the way for ethically 
enriching reading transactions to become a way of life. 

A class that has shared a number of stories (like a generation, 
society, or culture that has grown up on a common set of stories), 
shares a repertoire of perspectives, sensitivities, resources, paradig- 
matic characters, and memories with which to make meaning of life 
together, interactions with each other, agreements, disagreements, 
conflicts, and celebrations. Helping children gain access to commu- 
nity through narratives and helping them to acquire the necessary 
sensitivities to transform that access into an avenue for genuine 
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ethical participation is to empower them to understand and resist 
intolerance. 
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T o voice concern for nature in the context of a pedagogical discus- 
sion about genocide and intolerance is anything but straightfor- 
ward. 1 The very term genocide denotes specifically human 
oppressions, and any gesture which promises to stray from the 
implied focus is suspect. Why, after all, should educators devote 
time and energy to the plight of nonhuman beings when so many 
people are suffering? More to the point, perhaps, why should space 
be devoted to such considerations in this book? These are troubling 
questions which we, as environmental activists and educators, have 
little choice but to raise and address. Not only are they representa- 
tive of the skepticism that has met many of our efforts as nature 
advocates, but they point as well to the widespread assumption that 
humans are separate and qualitatively distinct from the rest of 
nature. Indeed, these questions are intelligible only within an institu- 
tional framework that upholds such a distinction. 

Like other deeply rooted dualisms based on race, gender, class, 
and sexuality, the human/nature divide has served to explain and 
even vindicate acts of hatred and violence. As Neil Evernden con- 
tends, the absolute separation of humans from nature has allowed us 
to claim the unique qualities which justify our domination of the 
Earth (1992, 96). Our intent here is both to elucidate this dynamic 
and to suggest how it might be challenged through language educa- 
tion activities that honor and foster affinities for all life. Working 
from the understanding that forms of oppression intersect, overlap, 
and feed on each other, we argue that it is a mistake to consider 
issues of human welfare and justice without regard for nonhuman 
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beings and in isolation from our broader life context. 

This argument can be and indeed has been made on a variety 
of grounds. To begin with the obvious, since human life is interwo- 
ven with the larger web of life on Earth, we are implicated in the 
severing of any thread. Hence, as 80,000 square miles of forest are 
cut each year, as species go extinct at a rate 1,000 to 10,000 times 
higher than ever before (Leakey and Lewin 1995, 237; Wilson 1993, 
36), and as landscape after landscape is poisoned and bulldozed for 
the sake of "progress," it is little wonder that human communities 
and, in some cases, entire cultures are unraveling. A recent feature 
article in a Toronto daily newspaper described, for instance, the 
impacts of oil development in the Mexican state of Tabasco (Diebel 
1996, F5). Oil spills, toxic effluents, and industrial alterations to the 
landscape have resulted in an ecological catastrophe where twenty 
years ago the rivers and lagoons teemed with life and the human 
inhabitants lived well from fishing and farming. Poverty, sickness, 
and their attendant miseries are rampant, and social unrest ferments. 
When thousands of peasants blocked roads to oil wells to draw 
attention to their suffering, the Mexican army was sent to quell the 
uprising and many of the protesters were badly beaten. 

Scenarios comparable to the one in Tabasco play out the world 
over. They bear sorry witness to the fact that the domination of 
humans and the domination of the rest of nature go hand in hand. 2 
The global ecological crisis is a social and political crisis, and for this 
reason, many social change advocates, including ecofeminists and 
environmental justice activists, are calling for mutual awareness and 
support. 3 Sensitive attention to the needs of others (human and 
nonhuman), and to the ways in which one's social change agenda 
might help or hinder those of another, is deemed essential (Bullard 
1993, 23; Taylor 1993, 57; Heller 1993, 236; Lahar 1993, 96). As 
Vandana Shiva (1989) suggests, people involved in ecology move- 
ments, women's movements, and peace movements need to draw 
inspiration from each other in order to challenge the ruling powers 
that imperil all life. 

David Selby calls for a similar alliance among anti-racist, anti- 
sexist, and humane 4 educators on the grounds that all are concerned 
with "counteracting negative and repressive attitudes that fuel 
discrimination and injustice." Pointing to studies that have estab- 
lished a strong link between cruelty to animals and acts of violence 
against people, he urges educators to acknowledge and work from 
an understanding of interconnectedness (1995, 21, 26). 5 Anticipating 
resistance to the idea of humane education, he reminds us that it is 
not a question of focusing on animals over humans, but of recogniz- 
ing the systemic iniquities that threaten humans and other animals 
alike. 
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We share Selby's view that concern and compassion for all 
forms of life should coalesce in efforts to educate for tolerance. Like 
him we also wonder whether educators will rankle at efforts to 
correlate human and nonhuman oppressions (1995, 22). After all, the 
very notion of "human rights" is predicated on the belief that hu- 
mans are unique and therefore merit special consideration. 6 In the 
recent past, women and people of color were often denied rights 
because of their perceived similarity to animals (Selby 1995, 17-18). 
Are we really prepared, then, to blur the boundaries with talk of 
interconnectedness, especially given the ongoing struggles and 
torment of so many people? 

It seems not, for the most part. 7 As Chet Bowers contends, 
many of the most progressive and critical thinkers in education 
today are silent about the ecological crisis (1993, 135). Schools, 
likewise, remain mute (Beigel 1996, 105). It is our contention that this 
silence speaks volumes about attitudes to nature, and points plainly 
to the anthropocentric bias that pervades educational theory and 
practice in the West. 

Anthropocentrism is the belief in the primacy of the human 
enterprise and hence in the inherent superiority of humans over all 
other species and thereby the right to dominance. 8 Like sexism, 
racism, classism, and heterosexism, anthropocentrism orders rela- 
tionships according to a hierarchical value system based on differ- 
ence. Industrial society's relentless ravaging of nature is evidence of 
anthropocentrism, as is the physical, conceptual, emotional, and 
spiritual segregation of humans from the rest of nature in North 
American schools. Indeed, from kindergarten onward, educational 
institutions play an important role in organizing teaching and 
learning experiences along anthropocentric lines. Disciplinary 
boundaries, curriculum, teaching locales, and teaching tools all serve 
to reinforce the human/nature divide and the anthropocentric biases 
which it legitimates. 

For instance, it is generally the case that children study "na- 
ture" as part of a science curriculum where learning experiences are 
mediated and controlled through human-made devices (books, 
computers, videos, laboratory equipment), and where nonhuman 
beings are described "objectively" in terms of physical attributes, 
functions, and various statistical measurements and calculations. In 
other words, children may learn in a setting which excludes any 
direct interaction with the subjects of study, and in a language which 
likewise denies reciprocity with the rest of nature by defining it as 
mechanical and determinate (see Abram 1996, 71). A further prob- 
lem, as Bowers explains, is that the explanatory framework of sci- 
ence treats ethical concerns as lying beyond its legitimate domain of 
inquiry (1996, 7). Thus, even though there may be some discussion of 
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environmental topics, as Jennifer Beigel points out, there is little 
deliberation about human participation in and responsibilities 
toward the natural communities of which we are a part (1996, 107-8). 
Both Bowers and Beigel propose that such discussions should be 
included in the nonscience areas of the curriculum, where a more 
explicit cultural emphasis could be brought to bear. Bowers, in 
particular, stresses the importance of educating students about the 
ways that language shapes our taken-for-granted patterns of thought 
and behavior, with potentially adverse consequences for the rest of 
nature. 

Below we examine the constitutive role that language plays in 
human/ nonhuman relationships and consider how such insights 
might be taken up in an elementary school language arts program. 
The challenge, as we see it, is to move toward a counterdiscursive 
education that disrupts prevailing assumptions about what it means 
to be "natural," "human," "animal," and so on. Creating space to 
attend to the quality and moral dimensions of our relationships with 
nonhuman beings and to voice and explore alternative understand- 
ings of those relationships is key. Before proceeding to a discussion 
of classroom strategies and activities, however, we feel that it is 
important to dwell a little longer on the "why" of educating for life 
ties. Because this issue is so rarely considered in educational circles, 
we extend the general commentary in order to make better sense of 
the notions of genocide and intolerance with regard to nonhuman 
beings, and of the ways in which language is centrally implicated. 



Genocide, 

Biocide, 

Ecocide 



The term genocide was first applied to the murder of Jews and mem- 
bers of other ethnic groups by Nazi Germany, and refers to the 
systematic annihilation of a national or ethnic group. It was coined 
by Raphael Lemkin (1944/1973) from the Greek word genos (race, 
tribe) and the Latin cide (killing) "to denote an old practice in its 
modem development." 9 Integral to the concept are connotations of 
intent, method, and choice of victims on the basis of their member- 
ship in a group (1973, 79). Genocide is no happenstance; it is willful 
destruction aimed at the eradication of the target, and the very 
deliberateness with which it is perpetrated highlights the heinous 
depravity of the act. 10 

We do not propose here to extend the notion of genocide to 
include the organized decimation of nonhuman species (although 
this has been done, for example by Richard Ives, who writes of the 
genocidal campaign against tigers and the genocidal war against the 
world's oldest forests (1996, 180, 297)). It is not that we shy away 
from comparing the two phenomena, but rather that we hold both 
the similarities and differences to be of consequence. The term 
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genocide is one of many words that mark the culturally produced 
human/nature dualism, and the boundaries implied can best be 
investigated if they are acknowledged rather than ignored. 

How then might we name the express slaughter of nonhuman 
groups? There exists, in fact, no English word perfectly suited to this 
purpose, but the terms ecocide and biocide will do. While ecocide refers 
explicitly to the destruction of one's home or habitat and is under- 
stood to include both human and nonhuman victims (Grinde and 
Johansen 1995; Marcuse 1972, 10), biocide evokes more directly the 
living beings that are killed. Neither expression signifies a perse- 
cuted group per se, yet both connote lethal acts that are purposeful 
and methodical. Often, ecocide and biocide are so closely inter- 
twined as to be virtually synonymous. 

A heartrending example of this phenomenon is detailed by 
Erwin A. Bauer in his book Wild Dogs. Since the implementation in 
1909 of a national pest and predator control program in the United 
States, writes Bauer, billions of dollars have been spent on the "con- 
trol" of wild animals. With regard specifically to coyotes, the goal 
has been utter eradication through the use of traps, guns, aircraft, 
poisons, military electronic technology, and synthetic hormones (for 
birth control). In 1989, the latest year for which he was able to gather 
statistics, government hunters killed 86,052 coyotes, an increase of 
10,000 over the previous year (1994, 53). 11 

This and other "institutional wars" against wildlife are ratio- 
nalized on the grounds that the victims pose a threat to people and 
domesticated animals (who merit protection from wild animals 
because of their status as property). As Bauer explains, however, 
such campaigns often defy even the most cold-blooded logic: 

In 1962, the ADC [the Animal Control Branch of the U.S. Department 
of Agriculture] reported killing two hundred thousand predators, 
including opossums, skunks, badgers, black bears, and cougars, but 
mainly coyotes, to save a few head of cattle and sheep. That same 
year, at immense cost, the ADC befouled 3 million acres of over- 
grazed public and private land in the West with 700 tons of poison 
and 350,000 lethal gas cartridges to kill rodents (prairie dogs, hares, 
ground squirrels, gophers, and mice) that stockmen claimed were 
devouring the grasslands their sheep and cattle needed. If left alone, 
the coyotes would have recycled the rodents for nothing. (1994, 53) 

o The vilification of target groups or species is often key to the 
rationalization of massive extermination efforts, and thus to the 
exoneration of their perpetrators. The very expression predator control 
defines its victims as threatening, and therefore as undesirable. The 
word pesticide functions in a similar manner by marking particular 
plants and animals as deserving of human contempt and enmity. A 
telling contemporary example is the dandelion, whose fall from 
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favor is recounted by Des Kennedy in Living Things We Love to Hate. 
Once "the darling of society," cultivated for its nutritional value and 
medicinal properties, the dandelion was prized in many cultures for 
millennia. Its time-honored virtues have been all but forgotten in 
North America, however, where intolerance for this so-called weed 
expresses itself through the annual application of m il l i ons of litres of 
2,4-D, a carcinogenic (causing cancer) and teratogenic (causing birth 
defects) herbicide. The dandelion, explains Kennedy, is "poisoned 
and despised because it dares defile the manicured perfection" of 
our lawns (1994, 56-60,62). 

Terms like pest, weed, vermin, and varmint set fatal contours to 
our relationships with creatures so designated. Nonhuman beings 
labeled as objects of abhorrence cannot be tolerated, and so must be 
eradicated. The words themselves call out for a particular response. 
This is true not only of expressions that explicitly signify aversion, 
but even of those which do not. John Livingston maintains, for 
example, that the standard vocabulary of conservationists and 
environmentalists often casts living, breathing nonhuman beings as 
objects to be controlled and exploited by humans. Typically, those 
who speak in terms of stewardship, wise use, wildlife husbandry, 
sustainable harvest, natural heritage, and so on portray nature as a 
commodity, an asset over which humans have absolute jurisdiction 
(1981, 24-31; 1992). His analysis of the term "natural resources" is 
indicative of his general argument: 

Traditionally, "resources" (including wildlife) have been perceived in 
an entirely utilitarian light. Someone has observed insightfully that 
resources do not exist in and of themselves; they become. The mo- 
ment we see usefulness in something — anything — that thing be- 
comes a resource. . . . But we see in wildlife and other "resources" 
more than utility. Just as important, perhaps more so, is the unstated 
but implicit assumption that the use, whatever it is, is vested solely 
and exclusively in the human interest. The ownership and propri- 
etorship are ours alone. (1981, 16-17) 

Metaphors of utility and ownership underlie all discussions 
about the management and disposition of natural entities. Far from 
neutral, words like stock, game, furbearer, timber, and natural capital 
privilege user relationships and assert the authority of economic 
interests. As numbers and equations are bandied about and "sus- 
tained yields" calculated, those who "manage" nature create an 
illusion of detachment and control. There is no mystery, nothing 
beyond the human grasp, but instead only demands for more precise 
information and more efficient technique. Meanwhile, euphemisms 
like the "harvesting" of forests and the "culling" of wildlife conceal 
the slaughter. Shrouded in silence is any sense of nonhuman beings 
as experiencing subjects of a life, any recognition of their rightness or 
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integrity. Their "radical otherness," as Evemden puts it, is "obscured 
by explanation and neglect" (1992, 122). 

In light of this broader social dynamic, educating for tolerance 
with regard to nature becomes first and foremost a project of recov- 
ery. It requires bringing forth, into our sensed awareness, the emo- 
tional and ethical dimensions of our relationships with other life. At 
the same time, it involves recuperating meanings that have been 
trivialized or forgotten through common rhetorical usages. Search- 
ing for words and stories that better accommodate the wild diversity 
of human and nonhuman being also entails a critical exploration of 
dominant and alternative articulations and of the reasons for and 
implications of representing nature in particular ways. What we 
propose is that teachers and learners begin with the wonder, longing, 
fear, and affinity that they feel in their bones. It is here, in the thick of 
lived experience, that we can begin to acknowledge and give voice to 
partial, complex, and often contradictory understandings. 



Bearing Witness 
to Other Life 



The planet Earth is currently in the throes of a mass extinction due 
almost exclusively to the undertakings of our own species (Leakey 
and Lewin 1995). Most of us, however, are only dimly if at all aware 
of the crisis. We are ignorant not only of the destruction that is taking 
place, but of the very existence of its casualties, even those living 
closest to us. For the most part, few of us notice, much less know 
anything about our wild nonhuman neighbors, and in this custom- 
ary inattention the seeds of destruction germinate. 

To be sure, victims of intolerance are often marked and delib- 
erately targeted, yet the opposite is also true: when the lives and 
interests of any group are deemed unworthy of consideration, 
another form of discrimination — a sort of intolerance by omission — 
can result. With reference to the absence of women, the poor, and 
non-Europeans from Western historical accounts, Stephanie Lahar 
writes that invisibility and violence are "strangely and intimately 
related": "refusing to perceive or acknowledge another person is one 
end of a continuum whose other is murder and genocide" (1993, 93). 
Nonhuman beings are similarly at risk when neglectfully written out 
of our lives. Indeed, a number of authors suggest that our failure to 
bear witness to the diversity of life around us has much to do with 
its eradication (Ehrenfeld 1993, 115; Weilbacher 1993; Nabhan and St. 
Antoine 1993; Abram 1996, 27-28). 

Contending with the systematic erasure of nonhuman beings 
from formal learning experiences is crucial to efforts to educate for 
tolerance. For the two of us, the need to do so informs our every 
undertaking as environmental educators. Below we present a list of 
recommendations for teachers who share similar concerns and 
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aspirations. The list is in no way definitive, but rather represents 
work in progress. It is offered as a point of entry for practice and 
further reflection. 

1. Call into Question the Us/Them, Human/Nature Divide. This 
divide is a dominant, experiential reality for many of us, especially 
in schools. What experiences, appropriate to language arts, can we 
make available to challenge it? One possibility, suggested to us by 
professor Leesa Fawcett (York University), is to ask students to keep 
a natural history journal where they record their observations of/ 
interactions with a plant or animal over time. (Teachers of younger 
students might want to keep one journal for the entire class.) 

Whether children focus on a pet, birds at a feeder, or a tree in the 
schoolyard, the simple fact that they are paying attention and ac- 
cording importance to nonhuman beings is an important step, one 
which has the potential to surprise and inspire. 

Students should be encouraged to share their journals, and so 
to participate in storytelling where all of the actors are not human. 
Discussions could highlight instances of animals thinking, feeling, 
and communicating, or of plants responding to sun, rain, changing 
seasons, and other living beings. The point is to create a space for 
talking about the purposeful yet ultimately mysterious lives of our 
earthly companions. Discussions could also provide a forum to 
acknowledge the difficulty of interpretation, including its arbitrari- 
ness and indeed impossibility in some cases. 

2. Try to Work from and Convey an Understanding of the Ways 
That Oppressions Are Connected. Oppression is not a topic custom- 
arily dealt with in elementary schools, although older students will 
have heard of racism, sexism, and the environmental crisis. The 
point is not to conduct in-depth analyses of these phenomena, but to 
gently probe examples when they arise in curriculum materials, in 
the media, and in the students' lives. A simple means of highlighting 
the links between various forms of intolerance, for example, is to ask 
the students to compile a list of common insults based on comparing 
people to other animals. The words pig, cow, rat, dog, weasel, chicken, 
and so on will likely emerge, at which point the class could discuss 
how their use is demeaning to both people and other animals. 

History, past and current, provides many examples of the links 
between oppressions, especially environmental destruction and the 
consequent harm to disenfranchised groups. Lynne Cherry (1992) 
documents one example in her environmental history of the Nashua 
River (for children ages 6-10). Her story begins with the river as it 
once was, sparkling clear, and tells of its place in the lives of humans 
and other animals for thousands of years prior to European coloniza- 
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tion. Cherry then describes the changes brought about by European 
settlers, including the felling of forests, the decimation of wildlife, 
and the dislocation of the Native people. Industrialization spells the 
"death" of the river itself, a calamity which is reversed when con- 
cerned citizens lobby industry and government and work toward the 
river's restoration. Our one reservation about the book is that in the 
end, the hawks, owls, and deer return to the river, but no mention is 
made of the Native people. Their absence should be noted and 
discussed with students. 

The story of the Nashua River could serve as a catalyst for 
student research about the histories of their own home place. By 
delving into the past and becoming more aware of what has 
changed, what has been lost, and who has come and gone, students 
will be able to consider and assess the "progress" of modern indus- 
trial society from a more critical perspective. In addition to text- 
centared research and writing, students can interview/converse with 
older people in the community. Such encounters will not only add 
depth and insight to their research, but also invite reflection on the 
importance of transgenera tional communication and relationships 
which tend to be undervalued if not disparaged in mainstream 
culture (see Bowers 1996, 9). 

3. Draw Attention to the Ways That Words Shape Our Understand- 
ing and Experiences. Attitudes to nature are embedded in and 
perpetuated through language. An activity well suited to investigat- 
ing the way that words hide or highlight particular viewpoints and 
interests is David Selby's "Animal Adjectives" (1995, 121-22). We 
adapted it for a grade 5/6 workshop on wolves and coyotes where 
we asked students, working in groups of three or four, to list words 
that they associated with wolves, coyotes, dogs, and foxes. Once 
their lists were drawn up, we asked them to mark with a plus or 
minus sign those words that revealed positive or negative feelings 
about the animals. This step called on them to attend to implicit 
meanings and clarify their own interpretations. Afterward a repre- 
sentative from each group presented their word lists to the rest of the 
class, providing a further opportunity to probe and elucidate mean- 
ings and to link words and feelings to humankind's treatment of 
these animals. 

Some words did not fit easily into the positive or negative 
categories. In three groups, for example, the wolf was described as 
wild, which was considered neither a positive nor negative trait. 
Many others, however, clearly expressed implicit judgments. The 
diverse and often dissonant characterizations of the animals led the 
students to question and challenge each other and, ultimately, to 
realize that their opinions might be surprisingly different. The 
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exploration of the rationale behind their various representations was 
particularly fruitful. For instance, a number of groups associated the 
fox with the expression thief based on the perception that foxes steal 
food, usually chickens, from farmers. One boy, however, countered 
with the view that foxes need food to survive and that they are not 
stealing, but simply feeding. 

When we asked students to recount their personal experiences 
with these animals, it became evident that while all had interacted 
with dogs, few students could recall encounters with foxes, even 
fewer with coyotes, and none with wolves. Their lack of experience 
with wild canines thus became a starting point for discussion about 
the sources of their words and feelings. It became evident that these 
were rooted in stories they had heard, films they had seen, and 
books they had read. One group, for example, playfully associated 
coyotes with the words ACME, chases roadrunners, and dumb cartoon, 
thus highlighting the power of popular culture to infuse their repre- 
sentations. 

4. Help Students to Recognize and Move beyond Stereotypes. 

Deeply ingrained stereotypes about particular animals can condone 
and perpetuate intolerance. In modem North American society, for 
example, fear and hatred of snakes, rats, leeches, spiders, and certain 
large carnivores are part of the dominant cultural heritage. While 
there are good reasons to fear some plants and animals, misconcep- 
tions abound, fueling hysteria and violence. Working out appropri- 
ate relationships with other beings thus requires that we question the 
grounds for belief and action. 

In a grade 5/6 workshop on "bugs," 12 we brought to the fore 
the possibility that some commonplace assumptions might be ill 
founded. We distributed a list of statements which students were to 
evaluate as either true or false. Included were such facts as flies can 
transmit diseases; bedbugs bite; only female bees have stingers; and 
such fallacies as tarantula bites are deadly to humans; and earwigs 
crawl into people's ears. The exercise was helpful, not only in dispel- 
ling misconceptions, but especially in posing as a problem our 
intolerance for other life. Where students felt a particular creature's 
presence would be disturbing, then alternatives to killing it (e.g., 
removing it from one's immediate space) were considered; and 
where killing was deemed necessary, the ethical and ecological 
implications of doing so were discussed. 

5. Acknowledge Diverse Cultural Perspectives and the Fact That 
All Cultures Have Not Interacted with Nature in the Same Way. 
When talking about human intolerance toward nonhuman beings, it 
is easy to forget or dismiss cultural and historical differences. This is 
a grave oversight in that it unfairly portrays all humans as equally 
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uncaring, disrespectful, and obtuse, and dulls our sensitivity to 
contextual subtleties, both cultural and ecological. It is important, for 
example, to distinguish between the hunting of a wild animal for 
subsistence and hunting for sport or commercial purposes. By 
drawing attention to the reasons for the hunt, the rituals surround- 
ing it, the technologies involved, the numbers killed, and the uses 
made of the animals afterward, it becomes possible to move beyond 
hard and fast rules and blanket condemnations. 13 It also becomes 
easier to perceive and acknowledge that some cultures (or subcul- 
tures) have given rise to more ecologically appropriate ways of being 
than others. 

The "Keepers" series of Native stories and environmental 
activities by Michael Caduto and Joseph Bruchac (1989, 1991) offers a 
means of foregrounding other cultural perspectives. Each chapter 
begins with a traditional story from one of the Native American 
nations; the story provides a starting point for activities that reflect 
an interdisciplinary approach to environmental education. 

6. Encourage Students to Question the Modem Linear View of 
Progress and Technological Change. The equation of technology 
with progress is a cultural given in modem industrial societies 
(Bowers 1996). Even though recent technological developments have 
spelled disaster for many species and for the humans who have 
depended on them, we seem singularly unwilling or unable to call 
into question the desirability of such "advances." We accept what- 
ever comes along, seldom asking whether something that can be 
done should be done (Pivnick 1997b). 

The story My Grandpa and the Sea by Katherine Orr (1990) 
brings precisely this question to the fore, and in a manner that 
elementary students ages four to eight can readily appreciate. The 
tale takes place in the Caribbean and is told by a young girl whose 
grandfather is a fisherman. The old man teaches his granddaughter 
about loving the sea, and when younger fishermen arrive with new 
power boats and big nets, he refuses to join them. "Times are chang- 
ing, old man, and this is the way of the future," his nephew tells 
him. He nevertheless resists this vision of technological progress and 
material plenty, correctly foreseeing that their greed would soon 
deplete the sea of fish. Instead, he discovers a way to make a simple 
living from harvesting sea moss, taking only from the sea what it is 
able to give. 

7. Try to Increase Awareness of the Links between Lifestyle 
Choices (Particularly Consumer-Oriented Ones) and Ecocide/ 
Biocide. Teachers should work from the understanding that con- 
sumer habits in overdeveloped nations are driving the "liquidation" 
of natural "resources" in ways and at rates that threaten all life on 
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Earth. While it is impossible to completely dissociate ourselves from 
the consumer culture in which we live, we can learn to distinguish 
between needs and wants, and to question whether and when 
particular wants should be satisfied. 

Dr. Seuss's The Lorax (1971/1991) illustrates this point. From 
the bright-colored tufts of the Truffula trees, the greedy Once-ler 
creates the "thneed" which no one has ever heard of but everyone 
suddenly needs. With a few phone calls, the thneed business is 
rolling, and in no time results in the fouling of air and water and the 
denuding of the landscape. The situation becomes so intolerable that 
the area's inhabitants, the Bar-ba-loots, the Humming-Fish, and the 
Swomee-Swans, must leave. The Once-ler proceeds to ignore the 
pleas of the Lorax (who speaks for the trees) until there is nothing 
left of the Truffulas, except one tiny seed. 

This fanciful tale follows the storyline of many contemporary 
environmental issues, and in so doing provides valuable insight into 
destructive, self-centered beliefs, values, and behaviors. The Lorax 
invites a critical exploration of the links between consumerism, the 
profit motive, "resource" extraction, ecocide, and genocide. 

8. Anticipate and Try to Mitigate the Trauma That Children May 
Experience as They Delve into Environmental Issues. As Cathie 
Kryczka maintains, "disturbing pictures and stories of a poisoned 
world and uncertain future lead to feelings of fear and powerless- 
ness." It is important, therefore, to present material in ways that 
children can cope with, and, where possible, to give them a sense 
that there is something they can do to help (1992-93, 16). Look for 
stories with hopeful endings, like My Grandpa and the Sea or A River 
Ran Wild. When dealing with a worrisome, yet unresolved, issue, 
encourage students to imagine both probable and preferred out- 
comes, and then to think of ways to move toward the preferred 
one(s). Most important, indulge fully and frequently in the beauty 
and wonder of nature — take time with students to enjoy fall colors, 
fresh snow, and the return of frogs and flowers in the spring. 

In southern Ontario, for instance, when milkweed goes to seed 
and monarch butterflies migrate, the time is right to talk about this 
particular plant's role in sustaining the beautiful, familiar, yet vul- 
nerable insect. The current situation is in many ways perturbing. The 
monarchs must journey thousands of miles to Mexico where their 
wintering grounds, a few hectares of forest, have been and continue 
to be logged. Closer to home, the milkweed, the monarch 
caterpillar's primary food source, is commonly eradicated as a 
noxious weed. Still, the story is not without hope, thanks to the 
efforts of many nature advocates and to the resilience of both plant 
and butterfly. Moreover, since the milkweed and monarch can be 
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readily encountered in fields and roadside ditches, students can 
participate in the story's unfolding — as witnesses, admirers, well- 
wishers, and sowers (blowers) of seed. 

9. Try to Work from and Convey an Understanding of Other Beings 
as Experiencing Subjects of a Life, in Some Ways Similar to and 
Some Ways Different from Us. Seek out stories and poems which 
suggest nondestructive ways of responding to “otherness/' The 
poem “Weaving Home" by Michael Caduto (Caduto and Bruchac 
1989, 34) is admirably suited to this purpose: 



Weaving Home 

Michael J. Caduto 

Spider in dark nook hiding 

on tangled dust string insect net, 
buzzing bug on the cob is the com 
for your table. 

Sometimes I dream 

of one broom strike . . . 
home no more 

for eight legs on high. 

But then, 

we share this place 

and each day I stare upwards 

to see your larder grow. 

Patient on silken threads, 

your friends who would spare you are few 

among those you protect 

from becoming mosquito meals. 

Eight legs perch on aerial warp. 

Eight eyes look down at two 
and ask 

“What are you doing in my home?" 

"Weaving Home" is used with permission, 
©1991 by Michael J. Caduto. 



A difficult but rewarding piece for grade 5/6 students, it depicts a 
human/spider relationship in a way that invites an examination of 
our ambivalent and often lethal interactions with other life. It can be 
taken up as a meditation on tolerance and on the interplay between 
words, attitudes, and actions. 

We asked students to identify expressions that described 
where the spider lived, and then discussed what the images revealed 
about the poet's feelings toward the spider. The progression from 
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"dark nook" and "tangled dust string" to "silken threads" and 
"home," they realized, signalled a shift from aversion to tolerance. 
With some prompting on our part, the students also noticed a paral- 
lel shift in point of view from that of the poet to that imagined of the 
spider, whose voice sounds in the final line. 

Caduto represents the spider not only as a companion, but as a 
speaking presence whose interests match and challenge his own. 
Through poetry, he is able to make room for possibilities quite 
inaccessible to or through scientific accounts of reality. Uncon- 
strained by expectations of precision, method, and objectivity, his 
words do not transfix the spider, but instead reveal a willful and 
intelligent self. It is a use of language which supports and comple- 
ments a thematic discussion around tolerance, in that it acknowl- 
edges an other-than-human perspective. 14 

10. Encourage Students to Remember Their Deep-Seated Connec- 
tions with Other Life. The notion of the autonomous individual is 
one of the profoundly unecological "myths of modernity" (Bowers 
1996) that must be challenged if we are to recognize, understand, 
honor, and sustain our life ties. Much environmental education 
theory posits that teachers must instill such a sense of connection in 
students. Yet, as Janet Pivnick (1997a) contends, these connections 
already exist, although they may indeed be clouded, obscured, or 
misted over. Our task, in that case, is to draw children's attention to 
the small incidents in their lives "which are already bursting with 
signs of connection." 

One approach, again suggested by Leesa Fawcett, is to invite 
students to write an environmental autobiography. With pictures 
and words they can recall and reflect on the events, encounters, 
people, and places that have influenced their relationships in a more- 
than-human world. Feelings, values, beliefs, and actions with regard 
to nature are brought to the fore. Because the environmental autobi- 
ography features the local, the particular, and the personal, it can 
also serve as familiar grounding of an appropriate scale from which 
to respond to larger crises (see Ehrenfeld 1993, 123). 

11. Bring More Fully Embodied, Sensual Experiences into the 
Language Arts Curriculum. As David Abram contends, modem 
Western civilization's neglect of the natural world and its needs "has 
clearly been encouraged by a style of awareness that disparages 
sensorial reality, denigrating the visible and tangible order of things 

. . ." (1996, 94). We need, then, to cultivate another style of aware- 
ness, one that is "susceptible to the solicitations" of the nonhuman 
presences that surround and influence our daily lives (20). This 
means venturing outside on occasion and seeking inspiration in "the 
depths of our ongoing reciprocity with the world" (56). 
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Since students tend to associate the outdoors with "play" 
rather than "school," outings require added attention to organiza- 
tional matters and should have an identified focus. The trick is to 
establish parameters while nevertheless remaining open and alert to 
the possibilities that present themselves. For example, on a recent 
leaf-collecting excursion with a group of grade 1 students, one little 
girl discovered the velvety softness of a staghorn sumac branch. Her 
exclamation of delight brought the other students running. All 
wanted to touch. With a little encouragement, they then tasted the 
hairy, somewhat sour berries. Some immediately spat them out 
while others reached for more, and a discussion spontaneously 
ensued about their differing reactions and about the flavor and feel 
of the berries in their mouths. The fact that they could interact with 
the rest of nature not only through sight but also through touch and 
taste surprised and pleased them. It was a valuable and unantici- 
pated lesson. 

If we are to understand our life ties as something other than 
mere conceptual abstractions or physical constraints, then we must 
work at reconnecting words and experience, values and emotions, 
heads and bodies, stories and life worlds. We need to make room for 
the intimate, sensual, and surprising dimensions of knowing nature 
and ourselves as part of nature. Grounding our accounts in experi- 
ence, in the sights, sounds, odors, and flavors from which stories are 
made, is vital. 



Disrupting 

Anthropocentrism 



We recognize that the issues and recommendations outlined above 
may be difficult to appreciate, much less act upon, given an educa- 
tional framework which emphasizes human interests, individual 
achievement, technological progress, and indoor, book-centered 
learning. The adequacy of such a framework, in turn, is difficult to 
challenge because it reflects, upholds, and reproduces the cherished 
beliefs and values of mainstream culture. Consider this chapter then 
a plea for understanding and support. Despite the best efforts of 
nature advocates everywhere, species are being pushed to the brink 
of extinction at unprecedented rates, and the tide of destruction 
seems only to be gaining momentum. 

Ecocide and intolerance have deep cultural roots, which is 
why calls for a greater cultural emphasis when educating about 
them make sense. Language arts programs have an important role to 
play in this effort, particularly in fostering greater sensitivity to and 
awareness of the language practices that give shape and meaning to 
our relationships with other life. 
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Notes 


1. We would like to express publicly our gratitude to Judith 
Robertson for her decision to include the nonhuman realm in this discus- 
sion of genocide and intolerance. Efforts to bridge the human /nonhuman 
divide are exceedingly rare in critical education literature, and for this 
reason alone merit appreciative recognition. In addition, we would like to 
thank Blain Horsley and his grade 5/6 students at Macphail Memorial 
Elementary School in Flesherton, Ontario, for having given us the opportu- 
nity to test out many of the activities described above. Their responses and 
observations, both enthusiastic and critical, have been crucial to the devel- 
opment of this essay. David Lewis and his grade 1 students at Woodland 
Park Public School in Cambridge, Ontario, also provided insight and 
inspiration. Many thanks also to Roger Simon and David Selby for their 
careful reading of this paper and their astute editorial suggestions. Anne 
Bell gratefully acknowledges the financial support of the Social Sciences 
and Humanities Research Council of Canada. 

2. David Abram brings another enlightening perspective to this 
dynamic. He looks at the forced relocation of oral peoples from their 
traditional lands due to clear-cutting of forests and so on, and argues that it 
is an instance of cultural genocide: "The local earth is, for them, the very 
matrix of discursive meaning; to force them from their native ecology (for 
whatever political or economic purpose) is to render them speechless — or to 
render their speech meaningless — to dislodge them from the very ground of 
coherence" (1996, 178). A court case is currently being fought in Canada on 
those very grounds. The company Daishowa Inc. has sued the Friends of 
the Lubicon, a group attempting to assist the Lubicon Cree of Northern 
Alberta, on the grounds that (among other things) the Friends are inaccu- 
rately characterizing their forestry operations on Lubicon land as constitut- 
ing cultural genocide. 

3. Ecofeminism is a theory and a movement which makes explicit 
the links between the oppression of women and the oppression of nature in 
patriarchal culture. The environmental justice movement refers to the 
quests and struggles of people of color which "unite environmentalism and 
social justice into one framework" (Bullard 1993, 7). 

4. Humane education refers to efforts to educate for compassion, 
kindness, respect, and responsibility toward wild and domesticated ani- 
mals. 

5. We are somewhat uneasy with possible interpretations of this 
position. Like Selby, we believe it is crucial that the premise of 
interconnectedness not obscure the integrity and intrinsic value of nonhu- 
man beings. In other words, an acknowledgment of our ties with others 
must not lead us to forget that they matter in and for themselves. The 
prediction that as many as 50 percent of the Earth's species may disappear 
by the end of the next century (Leakey and Lewin 1995, 233) cannot and 
must not be translated into terms of human interest alone. We cannot begin 
to fathom the horror of such an eventuality if we concentrate primarily on 
its adverse ramifications for ourselves. 
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6. Humans are unique, of course, but no more so than any other 
species. We need to keep in mind that claims to human uniqueness are tied 
not only to human rights, but also to claims of human superiority, useful in 
rationalizing acts of violence and disregard toward other living beings. 
Numerous reasons have been invoked to support claims to human unique- 
ness, including our manipulation of tools, our modification of the environ- 
ment, our self-awareness, our creativity, our capacity for empathy and 
compassion, our reasoning abilities, and our use of language; and while 
such thinking continues to hold sway in virtually every aspect of modem 
existence, it has been either disproven or hotly contested on all such 
grounds (Griffin 1992; Noske 1997). 

7. There are, of course, exceptions. For example, in her discussion of 
racist propaganda which portrays blacks as irrational brutes, Marjorie 
Spiegel notes that the stereotyping of blacks rests upon the stereotyping of 
animals which is "false" in its own right (1988, 31). There have been many 
notable attempts to extend rights to nonhuman animals. These have gener- 
ated mixed responses, usually hostile, derisive, and uncomprehending, 
though sometimes passionately supportive. Yet, even dedicated nature 
advocates question whether extending rights to other animals is appropri- 
ate. They argue that rights are not adequate to all judgments (Ehrenfeld 
1993, 129-30) and that the very act of granting rights requires bringing 
nature into human moral and legal systems which assume hierarchy and 
domination (Livingston 1994, 174). 

8. In formulating this definition of anthropocentrism, we deliber- 
ately mimicked the wording of Audre Lorde's definitions of racism, sexism, 
and heterosexism (1984, 45). 

9. Lemkin explains that expressions used at the time of the Second 
World War, such as "Germanization" and "Italianization," were inadequate 
since they treated mainly the cultural, economic, and social aspects of what 
was taking place, leaving out what he calls the "biological" aspect — that is, 
the physical extermination of the people involved (1973, 80). His detailed 
analysis of the concept and techniques of genocide merits careful reading 
by anyone interested in exploring this topic further. See also Totten (Chap- 
ter 1), this volume. 

10. Genocide occurs in autocratic, militaristic situations, and often 
crimes against nature do as well. For feminist examinations of the connec- 
tion between militarism and environmental degradation, see Enloe (1990) 
and Seager (1993). We should remember too, that even at times of relative 
peace among humans, wars are waged against nonhumans. Consider, for 
example, the military metaphors used to describe and rationalize the use of 
pesticides. 

11. In a wonderful twist of fate, coyotes are now more abundant in 
North America than ever, despite the death squads. This is cause for hope, 
but not for complacency, for we must bear in mind the suffering of the 
individual victims. Neither should we forget that abundance is no guaran- 
tee of survival. After all, hunters contributed to the extinction of what was 
once perhaps the most abundant bird in the world: the passenger pigeon 
(Day 1989, 32-36; Ehrlich, Dobkin, and Wheye 1988, 273-77). 
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12. We used "bug" in the colloquial sense, including all sorts of 
insects that are not, scientifically speaking, bugs, and even some creatures, 
like spiders, that are not insects. 

13. In 1995, with our friend and colleague Rachel Plotkin, we 
conducted a series of workshops on whales for high school and elementary 
students (grade 5). For the final workshop, the older students designed and 
facilitated activities. Three of the students focused on whale hunting and 
invented a game to illustrate the differences between traditional subsistence 
and commercial whaling. 

14. See Sean Kane (1994, 191, 142-44, 231) and Neil Evemden (1992, 
116) who differentiate between language that seeks to frame and domesti- 
cate nature, and that which allows other voices to emerge. 
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The following is a list, in alphabetical order, of resource books that teachers 
might find helpful. 

Brand, Jill, Wendy Blows, and Caroline Short. 1991. The Green Umbrella: 

Stories, Songs, Poems and Starting Points for Environmental Assemblies. 
London: A & C Black and World Wide Fund for Nature. 

Explores various environmental issues (e.g., water, air, endangered species, 
waste, food). Useful not only for school assemblies but within the class- 
room. 

Keaney, Brian. 1993. English in the School Grounds : Learning through Land- 
scapes. Crediton, UK: Southgate. 

Offers suggestions for using school grounds as an inspiration and practical 
resource for storytelling, poetry writing, drama and language skills. In- 
cludes photocopiable worksheets. 

Moses, Brian. 1992. Somewhere to Be: Language and the Environment. Surrey, 
UK: WWF. 

Explores environmental issues through language arts activities. Uses 
original poetry and prose as starting points for discussion. Emphasizes the 
development of research skills, weighing various sides of an argument, 
preparing group presentations, engaging in constructive debate, and 
writing. Also includes a bibliography. 
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Opposing Viewpoints , Junior series, various authors. San Diego: Greenhaven 
Press. 

Presents two sample views on various controversial issues and suggests 
ways of identifying bias in each; offers excellent activities for language arts. 
Primary goal is to encourage critical thinking. Relevant titles in the series 
include Animal Rights, Endangered Species, The Environment, Forests, Pollution, 
and Zoos. 

Orion Society. 1995. Bringing the World Alive: A Bibliography of Nature Stories 
for Children. New York: Orion Society. 

A bibliography of children's picture books "that reflect and celebrate the 
realm of the child and the natural world while presenting ecological 
information in ways children can relate to and appreciate." (To order call 
212-758-6475). 

Palmer, Martin, and Esther Bisset. 1985. Worlds of Difference. Glasgow: 
Nelson and WWF. 

Explores the implications of various religious perspectives and belief 
systems on perceptions of nonhuman nature. Includes creation stories from 
nine different cultures. 

Selby, David. 1995. EarthKind: A Teacher's Handbook on Humane Education. 

Oakhill, Stoke-on-Trent, UK: Trentham Books. 

Explores and develops the theory and practice of humane education and 
suggests a range of activities, many of which are appropriate for language 
arts. Also contains a bibliography and annotated list of humane organiza- 
tions. 

Sheehan, Kathryn, and Mary Waidner. 1994. Earth Child: Games, Stories, 
Activities, Experiments and Ideas about Living Lightly on Planet Earth, 
Revised Edition. Tulsa, OK: Council Oak Books. 

Each chapter is built around a theme (e.g., wetlands, trees, endangered 
species, day and night) and offers a wide range of activities to foster 
connections with the nonhuman. There is a "Dream Starter" in each chapter, 
a simple story designed to help children imagine the life and feelings of 
another animal, insect, or plant. In addition, the authors recommend a 
number of useful books. Sprinkled throughout and at the end of each 
chapter are descriptions of children's books particularly suited to each 
theme. Also contains an excellent bibliography of even more children's 
books, as well as resources for teachers and parents. A Teacher's Guide, 
CD-ROM, and audiotape are also available. 



Many of these books are available through Green Brick Road, a nonprofit, 
nongovernmental resource center and clearinghouse for global, environ- 
mental, and energy education materials. For more information, call 1-800- 
GREEN38 or check out their homepage (http: / / www.io.org/ ~greenbr). 
Environmental education resources are also available through the Acorn 
Naturalists. For their annual catalogue, call 1-800-422-8886 or visit their 
homepage (http: / / www.acom-group.com). 

In addition, there are two journals that regularly describe a variety of 
activities that are appropriate for use in the language arts classroom. Green 
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Teacher is exemplary in this regard. Write 95 Robert St., Toronto, MSS 2K5; 
call 416-960-1244. Pathways : Ontario Journal of Outdoor Education, while not 
in wide circulation, has published articles on the use of narrative in outdoor 
education. In particular, see Volume 7(5). With its emphasis on storytelling, 
it provides an interesting counterpoint to the prevailing privilege given to 
the written word in language arts. (Contact Bob Henderson, 905-525-9140). 
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In/forming 
Readings of 
Hegemony and 
Difference in A 
Handful of 
Seeds 



It is never easy to attend to the stereotypes in children's picture 
books about genocide and intolerance, but it is feasible to bring new 
hope to the moral, historical, sociocultural, and political texts of 
genocide and intolerance. In this essay, I address possibilities for 
inviting/supporting students in grades 4 to 6 to engage in critical 
analysis of genocide and intolerance, as seen in such picture books as 
A Handful of Seeds, which depicts the struggles of homeless Haqe 
children to survive poverty and starvation on the margins of urban 
Bolivian society. A Handful of Seeds, written by Monica Hughes and 
illustrated by Nicaraguan-Canadian artist Luis Garay, is a text 
published by UNICEF with the endorsement of children's entertain- 
ers Sharon, Lois, and Bram. I suggest a framework for inviting/ 
supporting young readers of A Handful of Seeds to participate in 
activities related to women's studies, Bolivian history, human rights, 
geography, politics and current affairs, primary health care, commu- 
nity gardening, and community service for young readers in their 
immediate neighborhoods. 

Through somber images and third-person omniscient narra- 
tive in A Handful of Seeds, Garay and Hughes detail the story of a 
young Haqe 1 girl/woman named Concepcion who struggles to 
survive by planting, tending, and sharing a community garden with 
other children who are as destitute and marginalized as she is her- 
self. Upon the death of her grandmother, her only remaining guard- 
ian, Concepcion is evicted from the small, plain mud-floored 
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bungalow with its cracked yellow walls where she has lived. She has 
little alternative but to leave her community with a cartful of belong- 
ings, a bundle of corn, beans, and chilies, and her grandmother's 
wise counsel to "save enough seed for the next planting." She de- 
scends barefoot along stony and muddy paths from the high plains 
with the hope of finding new opportunity in the city. Concepcion 
ends her journey at the periphery of the city, settling into exacer- 
bated marginality on the edge of the dump with a "delinquent" gang 
of young men and women; she quickly realizes that she cannot 
access the city as beautiful place of possibility. 

However, she does not despair. Concepcion remembers the 
legacy left by her grandmother: a handful of seeds. Soon, she consci- 
entiously sets to laboring the earth to nurse bountiful bean and chili 
bushes to life for her survival and for the sustenance of the neigh- 
borhood's orphan young people. Using the materials available in the 
dump, she carefully plants what soon burgeons into a seemingly 
magical garden, nurturing the young people with sustenance and 
hope for community sustainability and well being. The collaborative 
community garden becomes emblematic of the hope inherent to 
collective action and mutual aid, particularly as an alternative to the 
alienating systemic controls instituted and enforced by representa- 
tives of state authority. 

A Handful of Seeds reflects a commitment to making the 
struggles of Haqe peoples accessible to privileged North American 
aid communities who could intervene to change the present situa- 
tion. In order for young North American readers to appreciate the 
meaning of this intervention, however, it is important for educators 
to attend to the sociohistorical context of Haqe struggles for life and 
freedom in Bolivia. Educators and young people must be aware that 
the Haqe peoples were at times abused in horrific ways by state 
policies and their enforcement. Archer and Costello (1990) comment 
on the abject dehumanization of Haqe peoples by successive impe- 
rial regimes: 

Both Aymara and Quechua people were forcibly re-located to work 
in the mines at Potosi where conditions were so appalling that 
thousands died of suffocation, accidents, diseases and malnutrition. 
Communal lands were taken over by the Spanish and campesinos 
were forced to work on large estates in conditions akin to slavery. . . . 
In post-colonial wars . . . the indigenous campesinos and mine- 
workers were used as cannon-fodder. (155) 

Archer and Costello (1990) describe how Haqe culture resisted 
decimation even under the brutality of Spanish colonization, forced 
displacement, slave labor in the dehumanizing conditions of tin 
and silver mines, and legislated marginalization by the Bolivian 
government. Similarly, Rivera Cusicanqui (1986) documents how 
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the oligarchic monopolization of collective goods and resources, 
land, the market, and political power /domination was carefully 
rationalized in official policy by such statements as that made in 
1864 by J. V. Dorado: 

To yank away these lands from the hands of the ignorant or back- 
ward indigenous man without means, capacity or will to cultivate 
[them], and to pass them on to the entrepreneurial, active and 
intelligent white race, avid of property and fortune, full of ambition 
and of need, is effectively the most healthy conversion in the social 
and economic order of Bolivia [my translation], (13) 

Almost a century later, by 1976, 48 percent of La Paz was comprised 
of Aymara-speaking inhabitants, half of whom had been forcibly 
displaced by the revolution (1952) and state-imposed agrarian 
reform (1953). 

A Handful of Seeds does not adequately pay tribute to the 
collective action taken by Haqe peoples for their deliverance from 
the state's tactics of genocide and oppression. Rivera Cusicanqui 
acknowledges that Haqe peoples did not tolerate the state's racist 
containment initiatives: 

For its type of insertion in the urban environment, the Aymara is 
especially sensitive to the foul aftertaste of the dominant colonial and 
racist mentality in the creole layers of the population and [the 
Aymara] live daily phenomenons of discrimination and exclusion 
with intensity. . . . [my translation], (13) 

Rather, as Rivera Cusicanqui elaborates, the post-revolution genera- 
tion of young Haqe people, mitigated by rural education, seasonal 
migration, castellanization, 2 and entry into urban society, developed 
a strong collective consciousness of the paternalistic and manipula- 
tive features that prevailed in the management of the so-called 
"campesino problem." With this acute awareness of colonial dis- 
course, young Haqe peoples recognized their marginality and 
exclusion and saw that with false rhetoric of being "free and equal" 
citizens, only the defense of their own culture (la cultura propia) 
would resist their manipulation by unions. Radio communications 
bridging rural and urban areas of La Paz became an effective mecha- 
nism to contest the antidemocratic character of the official union 
system. The participants in this movement made public statements 
recognizing the tyranny of homogenizing political, educational, and 
socioeconomic systems that had operated to alienate Haqe peoples 
through Western capitalist cultural assimilation practices to the 
extent that rural Haqe populations had to cope with deficient health 
conditions, unequal income distributions, and discriminatory price- 
setting politics. Road blockades were set up throughout the valleys 
of Cochabamba in protest; however, efforts were quickly abated by 
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brutal military intervention with the January 29, 1974, massacre in 
the Tolata, Epizana, Sacaba, Suticollo, and Aroma/La Paz, where 
undocumented numbers of Haqe men, women, and young people 
were murdered, "disappeared," or were injured by Bolivian military 
convoys of armored vehicles. 

Educators working with A Handful of Seeds should also be 
aware that there are profound paradoxes in this text that betray the 
possibility of Concepcion's "heroine-ism" as a young Haqe woman. 
Not only is the young reader insulated or distanced by several layers 
of silence around the tyranny of colonialism and patriarchal domina- 
tion, but he or she is also obliged by the author's language regarding 
such concepts as "poverty" or "marginality" to adopt a naive com- 
plicity in constructing the subordination and alienation of Native 
peoples and in normalizing "poverty" as pertaining to "them." In 
this text, women are often defined in relation to the men they serve, 
for example, "the neighbor's wife." Concepcion's socioeconomic 
participation is subject to the discretion of the male authority figures, 
"the man who owned the land," Tomas, or the male police officer 
who brutalizes the young people, for instance, who determine 
whether and how she will be a part of the community. These men 
control Concepcion's space: the man who owned the land deter- 
mines that she must leave the little house, Tomas decides that 
Concepcion can stay with the gang, the police yell and hit 
Concepcion's friends with their sticks. Moreover, the men are stoic 
and tough in the face of male violence. Only Concepcion cries in 
despair at their situation; she is positioned as a weak yet resilient 
marginal member of patriarchal and colonial Bolivian society. 

How to begin to invite /support young readers to consider and 
transform the narratives and silences at work in texts such as A 
Handful of Seeds ? How to engage in the text in such a way as to honor 
and pay tribute to the humanity of the Haqe peoples? 



Working out 
Problematics 
and Possibilities 
with Young 
Readers 



The following section constitutes a suggested framework for work- 
ing with primary to junior students with and beyond such texts as A 
Handful of Seeds. This unit is grounded in ongoing group discussions 
around the issues of genocide and intolerance as addressed through 
A Handful of Seeds, bridging three weeks of forty-five-minute inte- 
grated language arts periods. During this time, plenary activities are 
mediated through ongoing consensus-based decision-making pro- 
cesses. This approach is intended to invite/support young people to 
claim an active voice in negotiating the curriculum and personal/ 
collective participation in the unit. 

In this unit, the work with A Handful of Seeds begins from the 
learners' world knowledge with a plenary discussion about genocide 
and intolerance to invite /support the young people to conceptualize 
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and voice their questions and assumptions. I suggest that points of 
conversation be recorded on chart paper or other available media 
(chalkboard, whiteboard, projected computer screen, etc.) by the 
young people or by the teacher with the support of the young 
people, to facilitate visual learners' participation in discussion. This 
set of discussion points can serve as an important resource for the 
class to revise and elaborate emergently throughout this unit. The 
teacher asks such questions as, "How do you know about . . . ?", or 
"Where did you leam about . . . ?" to begin to root out the layers of 
knowledge(s) to which the young people have had access. At the 
beginning and end of each plenary session, sitting in a circle, the 
group is invited/supported to participate in a voluntary and confi- 
dential "check in" or "check out," a process which means that each 
learner has the opportunity to either "pass," or to speak about 
whatever he or she thinks is important to add to the discussion. 
During "check in" or "check out," the educator also invites the 
young people to comment about the way they feel about the process 
of the unit, or the changes they see. During this process, one person 
facilitates and another person takes notes, if this is desirable; the 
following time, the notetaker becomes the facilitator and someone 
else volunteers to act as the notetaker. 

Reading begins to take place through collaborative or turn- 
taking plenary read-aloud and group discussion, in small groups 
with discussion as the need emerges, in pairs, or individually. Part of 
the challenge of facilitating the reading of this text is to support 
young people to find a language to talk about hegemony and differ- 
ence. The following types of initial questions demonstrate the spe- 
cific phrasing of potential inviting and supporting questions that 
permit the teacher-facilitator to suggest framings without imposing 
any particular ideology. 

How have anthropology and history represented the experience of 
intolerance in Haqe communities? What does it mean to examine 
these stories from the perspective of privileged " outsider"? How can 
outsiders "aid" oppressed people without imposing ideology? 

How can we revolutionize our lives through our readings and 
healings of such hi-stories? 

How can we begin at the grassroots to end poverty and social 
inequity? 

A wide variety of resources exist to support these readings /activi- 
ties. In extension of pre-established classroom centers such as the art 
studio, the quiet reading area, or the publishing center, one possibil- 
ity is for the class to collaboratively set up a community resource 
center documenting hegemony and suggestions for transformative 
activities, a women's studies center, a Bolivian information center, a 
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human rights center (for a critical look at UNICEF and other similar 
projects), and a collaborative community garden, among other 
possibilities. The young people could also have the option to view 
particular videos, such as Goldtooth (Street Kids International) and 
to have space to communicate personal reflections on those videos in 
relation to their concepts about A Handful of Seeds and as grounded 
in their personal experiences and emerging concepts about hege- 
mony and social transformation. Copies of the book and other 
resources could be made available to the young people for consulta- 
tion and sign-out to take home. The teacher could also offer to hold 
conferences with each student or with small groups of students on 
an ongoing basis during reading activities. Students should date, 
sign, and store their work in their learning portfolios. As Figure 1 
illustrates, this classroom arrangement allows sufficient space for 
wheelchair access to all areas of the room. 



Potential Whole viewing Street Kids International's video "Goldtooth" (see http:// 

GrOUP Activities www.web.net/~ski/ goldtooth.html for publication and ordering 

F information) 

visit from guests from the Canadian International Development 
Agency's Women in Development Branch and CIDA's Multilateral 
Food Aid Branch (call CIDA at 819-997-5456) 

video: "Friends of the Family" (1982), produced by Bernard Gerin, 
Derek Lamb, and David Verral with co-producer UNICEF, directed 



Figure 1 . 

A possible layout for 
accessible 
student-centered 
working groups. 
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Possible Learning 
Centers 



The Human Rights 

Center 



by Yossi Abolafia: An animated film for young people explaining the 
purpose of raising funds for foreign aid by showing, in a simple way 
the kinds of projects the money is used for in developing countries. 

video: "Keep the Circle Strong/Par la Force du Cercle" (1990), 
directed by Luc Cote, Robbie Hart, and Joel Bertomeu, produced by 
Luc Cote and Robbie Hart with ADOBE Foundations and CIDA: a 
28-minute film documenting the five-month journey of Mike Auger 
of Cree heritage to live and work with Haqe peoples in Bolivia as 
part of his quest to reclaim his Native culture. 

video: "To See the World/Voir le Monde" (1992) produced by 
Therese Descary: Seeing the poverty, hunger, sickness, and 
homelessness suffered by young people around the world, a young 
traveler decides to take action. 

video: Meena series (from UNICEF Canada) (see http:// 
www.unicef.org/meenicdb/) 

The following suggests possible activity centers where young people 
collaborate toward consciousness-raising around issues pertaining to 
difference, intolerance, and genocide. The activities elaborated as 
part of each learning center offer potential starting points for young 
people to reconsider the layers of text at work in A Handful of Seeds. 

This center includes support materials to invite the reader of A 
Handful of Seeds to consider the rights of the child as identified 
through the Convention on the Rights of the Child. Documents 
available at this center include: 

for wired classrooms: 

■ the UNICEF animation links: http://www.awn.com/unicef/ 
index.html or http://www.unicef.org/meenicdb/ 

■ the UNICEF information link: http://www.unicef.org/ 
subinfo.htm 

■ Children Now homepage: http://www.dnai.com/-children/ 

■ Centre of the Future of Children Web site: http:// 
www.futureofchildren.org / cap / index.htm 

other documents available through UNICEF: 

■ "Convention on the Rights of the Child" (booklet and poster) 

■ "The Canadian Committee for UniFem" 

■ "Status of the Convention on the Rights of the Child" 

■ "Canadian Coalition for the Rights of Young People" 

■ "Rights Now!" (most current edition) 

■ "First Call for Young People" 
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■ "Communique" 

■ "Help UNICEF Ensure a FUTURE for Today's Young People" 

■ "Facts and Figures" (annual) 

■ "Splash" (issues 7 and 8 or later editions, with photocopies of 
pp. 4-5 of issue 7) 

■ "The State of the World's Young People 1996” 

■ "Within Our Reach" with copies of "Student Activity Sheets" 
for "The Paper Bag Game," "The Child Protectors," "What a 
Team: 100 Million Farmers and Ten Canadians," "Anx Vmwu 
Iziaw: Listening for Literacy," "Word Power," "Student Report- 
ers Set the Record Straight," and "No Kidding: Kids Stop a 
War" 



UNICEF documents are available from a number of centers located 
internationally. The folks at the Ottawa UNICEF store were ex- 
tremely helpful when I explained about this project. They are located 
at 379 Bank Street, Ottawa, Ontario, Canada, K2P 1Y3, fax: 613-235- 
3522, phone: 613-233-8842. The book A Handful of Seeds is also avail- 
able from this store (ISBN: 1-895555-27-2). 

Other possible activities at the human rights center include: 

1. You are a member of a Doctors Without Borders team and you 
have heard about the innovations of the Haqe community in coping 
with tuberculosis and other illnesses. You and your team travel to a 
small Haqe community to learn about Haqe medicinal/ faith prac- 
tices. You want to support the community, but not in a way that 
would be imposing your cultural ideas. Would you bring medical 
supplies (limit: up to 10 kg per person flying internationally) to 
support the community? (Hint: see page 12 of "Communique" for 
other ideas, or consult your pharmacist or doctor) 

2. You are a human rights observer traveling with a team through 
the outskirts of major Bolivian cities and rural areas in the Altiplano 
(Andes mountain range). What strategies could you use to support 
Haqe peoples to address the intolerances brought against them by 
the Bolivian military police? How have human rights groups dealt 
with these injustices in the past? 

3. You are very worried about soil erosion in Potosi. During rain 
storms, the hillside dwellings are often washed away. Many of the 
people living in these dangerous locations were forced to move there 
from their lands in the countryside. Many of their former lands are 
now owned by the state or by powerful members of Bolivian society. 
What strategies would ensure that the community would have safe, 
dry, secure shelter? 
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4. What do you know about the experiences of young people living 
in the street? How are the lives of "street kids" portrayed in interna- 
tional development agency media such as A Handful of Seeds or 
"Goldtooth"? 

5. How are aid organizations in Bolivia trying to help young people 
overcome poverty? What does it mean to fight poverty? How is 
environmental racism related to power? How do social and political 
power relate to poverty? Also, read Fly Away Home and Uncle Willie 
and the Soup Kitchen. In Fly Away Home, how does Andrew cope with 
his lifestyle? In Uncle Willie and the Soup Kitchen, would any of the 
strategies to fight poverty apply to your area? Create a collaborative 
partnership or join an existing anti-poverty coalition to fight poverty 
in your neighborhood. (Hint: see the National Anti-Poverty Organi- 
zation for more information.) 

6. You are part of a watchdog organization in La Paz. Your job is to 
make sure that street kids are safe from the police. The Bolivian 
government has not really cracked down on police brutality. What 
could you do to create a community where street kids are safe from 
the police or other dangers? (Hint: some Canadian organizations 
have established shelters for street kids and have strict procedures 
for investigating reports of child abuse on the streets. Also, see the 
Street Kids International support material, e.g., "The Making of 
'Goldtooth.'" How do these materials represent the "Third World 
child"?) 

7. What aspects of the UNICEF-sponsored book A Handful of Seeds 
do you find problematic? Write a letter (or e-mail) to UNICEF or to 
another source (newspaper, magazine, etc.) describing your concerns 
and suggesting other possibilities. 

Women's Studies This center will focus on the representation of women in texts such 
Centev as ^ Handful of Seeds. Through the support documents available in 

this part of the room, young people begin to wonder about the 
scripting of Concepcion's "role" as caregiver-nurturer in Hughes's 
A Handful of Seeds or the portrayals of the Haqe mother and grand- 
mother. Support documents could include portions of Trinh Minh- 
Ha's text. Framer Framed, with appropriate contextualization. Young 
women and men could be supported to reflect on their representa- 
tions of women and race /class /age /ability /body, family, religion, 
labor, social participation (e.g., voice/ silence, in/ visibility). Topics 
include the feminization of poverty and sex-role stereotyping. 
Suggested supplemental activities include the following: 
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1. The Haqe language is partly based on oral tradition. If you were 
Concepcion's grandmother, what would you say about your life if 
you were telling your story to Concepcion beside an evening fire? 
(Record a monologue in some way.) (Hint: One way for women to 
enjoy equity is to have the same rights as men, but also to have an 
active voice in social, economic, political, and personal-political life. 
What have been the experiences of Haqe women in terms of equity?) 

2. You are a photographer in Bolivia. You live in the Altiplano 
(Andes mountain range) close to Concepcion and her grandmother. 
Concepcion and her grandmother agree to help you to document 
their lives. You show them how to use your camera equipment and 
they take photographs of themselves to represent their experiences. 
Using words and pictures, create a "photo" essay recording the lives 
of Concepcion's grandmother and her ancestors and descendants. 
(Hint: What significant obstacles might she and the other women in 
her family have overcome?) 

3. In Canada, society is moving toward greater gender equity. In 
Bolivia, a similar process is slowly emerging among upper-class 
society. What is the significance of Concepcion's social position in 
this story as a young girl, and what is her relationship to the men in 
the story? How will Concepcion view gender equity as she grows 
up? What factors would enable her to live with equal status to the 
men in her community? How can Concepcion fight so that women 
share power equally? 

4. You are the Bolivian Minister of Education. UNICEF Canada has 
expressed some concern over the fact that Concepcion is not at 
school. Is UNICEF Canada justified in its concern or is it imposing 
an irrelevant set of values upon the Bolivian context? You must take 
action quickly. How do you ensure that Concepcion and her friends 
in the barrio have the same access to education as wealthier Hispanic 
children? (Hint: Read "Education of the Girl-Child" on the front 
page of the summer 1995 edition of "Rights Now!" Also, you should 
know that in Bolivia, "[t]he lack of opportunity begins early. In rural 
areas, parents may not see any value in an extensive classroom 
education for a girl. Despite laws that require eight years of school 
for every Bolivian child, many receive much less, and a girl is espe- 
cially likely to get just a few years. As a result, nearly half of Bolivia's 
women are illiterate, whereas three quarters of its men can read" 
(Blair 1990, 143). What are the layers of hegemony at work in this 
statement? How would this cultural condition affect Concepcion's 
life? What evidence of her subordination do you see in the story? 
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What educational opportunities do street children receive? If 
Concepcion had been a boy, would her life have been different 
following her grandmother's death? For further reading, please see 
"Word Power: The Story of Nasim" on pages 37-40 in "Within Our 
Reach" (grades 5-8). 

Young people contribute to building this center into a mini-library of 
reference materials critiquing texts relating to the socioeconomic, 
political, and cultural contexts of Bolivia. The young people will be 
invited /supported to read critically to hear whose voice is being 
documented and what generalizations and stereotypes are repre- 
sented in available information. This process invites /supports 
students to ask questions about the framing of Concepcion, her 
heritage, and her urban environment represented by Hughes and 
Garay; Sharon, Lois, and Bram; and UNICEF. Some of the problem- 
atic resources available at this center include: 

Internet addresses for wired classrooms: http://jaguar.pg.cc.md.us/ 
websites.html 

Bolivian daily newspaper. La Razon: http:/ / la-razon.com/ 

In Spanish, Radio Loyola from Bolivia (requires a G2 RealPlayer or 
better for access): http://www.nch.bolnet.bo/WelcomeTexto.html 

Other texts to be read with a critical eye in terms of representations 
of difference: 

Blair, David Nelson. 1990. The Land and People of Bolivia. New York: 
Lippincott. 

Griffiths, John. 1985. Let's Visit Bolivia. London: Burke. 

Kohler, Fred. 1979. Bolivie. Paris: Vilo. 

Lemer, Harry Jonas. 1987. Bolivia in Pictures. Minneapolis: Lemer 
Publications. 

Morrison, Marion. 1988. Bolivia. Chicago: Young Peoples 7 Press. 

St. John, Jetty. 1986. A Family in Bolivia. Minneapolis: Lemer Publica- 
tions. 

Learners wonder how "Bolivia" is represented in these texts: who 
has decided what information is relevant or important? Do Haqe 
peoples have a voice/voices in these texts? Other interesting re- 
sources for students and educators include: 

Carter, W. E. 1965. Aymara Communities and the Bolivian Agrarian 
Reform. Gainesville: University of Florida Press. 

Film: "The Aymaras of the Altiplano 77 1997. Directed by Francisco 
Gedde, produced by Sur Imagen LIDA and Earthscape Lifestyle. 
Montreal, PQ: Multimedia Group of Canada. 
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The following constitute possible activities to supplement the Bolivia 
Information Center: 



1. How do the media (e.g., online newspapers, RealAudio radio 
programs, travel brochures, etc.) represent Bolivia? Is any informa- 
tion omitted from the descriptions or photographs? What messages 
are conveyed by the brochures about Bolivian society? Using a map 
and any resources from the Bolivian Information Center and the 
UNICEF Center, research the points of interest noted on the itinerar- 
ies and make notes about the socioeconomic and cultural groups 
represented in the tours. If you were a tourist, what would you see if 
you took one of these tours? What would you NOT see? Create two 
"photo albums" using art, music, and/ or drama to illustrate (1) what 
you would see as a tourist on one of these tours, and (2) what you 
would NOT see on one of these tours. 

2. Create a greeting card for UNICEF Canada that reflects 
multiculturalism/ anti-racism and socioeconomic equity of entitle- 
ment in Bolivia. How can you represent Bolivian people with dig- 
nity? Use the resources from this center to learn about the groups of 
peoples that comprise the Bolivian population. 

3. Create a topographic map of Bolivia indicating sources of water, 
food, and natural resources. Show where Concepcion, her friends, 
and her grandmother might live. What is the population of Bolivia? 
Where are the majority of people concentrated? Do you notice any 
patterns to the population distribution in Bolivia (e.g., by social 
status, ethnic origin)? What might be some of the reasons for this 
distribution? 



Community 
Gardening Center 



This learning center will enable the young people to collaboratively 
plan and grow a garden of com, beans, and chilies with only mini- 
mal soil and only a broken-kettle handle for a hoe, in reflection of 
Concepcion's circumstances in A Handful of Seeds. The young people 
may allocate resources in terms of producing sufficient food for 
everyone's nourishment/ enjoyment, or for a particular purpose 
(e.g., foodbank or communal kitchen donations). The materials 
available to the young people at this activity station include soil such 
as that found at the edge of the dump where Concepcion and her 
acquaintances established their garden, rain water (or else clean 
water from the primary health care station workshop on water 
purification), and commercial packages of com, bean, and chili 
seeds. 

Additional activities could include: 
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1. Team up with a few friends to plan and care for a community 
garden. What symbolic value might this garden have as a memorial 
to Haqe/minority peoples in Bolivia and minorities around the 
world? Remember: you only have a limited number of seeds to last 
you for the rest of your life! Think ahead to the needs of your class- 
mates in view of producing sufficient food for everyone's nourish- 
ment and enjoyment. Be sure to clear away the rocks and other 
debris from the poor soil and use clean water obtained from the 
water purification workshop at the Primary Health Care Center. 

2. Given the resources available to Concepcion, create a plan for an 
alternate growing method for these street children. On the edge of 
the dump where Concepcion lives with her friends, there is likely 
less than 40 cm deep of arable soil for planting and no clean drinking 
water. If the children consume com, beans, and chilies produced 
with water contaminated by the poor sanitation systems of the barrio 
and the pollution from the city and the dump, the children may 
develop bacterial infections, diarrhea, and diseases. Furthermore, the 
soil will lose its nutrients if reused too soon after a crop has grown 
and will not yield the same vegetation a second or third time. What 
can Concepcion and her friends do to ensure the sustainability of 
their crops? How else could Concepcion grow beans, corn, and 
chilies from seed? 

3. Read the instructions on the back of the bean, com, and chili seed 
packages. How long would it take for the seeds to grow? What 
conditions (soil, light, water, temperature) would the seeds require in 
order to germinate? Concepcion didn't get her seeds from a package. 
How did she know how long it would take for her beans to grow? 
Would the instructions on your seed packets apply to the conditions 
in Bolivia? What might happen if your seeds were planted in Bo- 
livia? Would pesticides be necessary? What effect would they have 
in Bolivia? Compare the climates of your region and Concepcion's 
area of Bolivia. Draw a graph to show when the growing season 
begins in your region and when it begins in Bolivia. Show how 
quickly the seeds would grow in each environment. Use the re- 
sources at the Bolivia Information Center for information about 
Bolivia's growing climate. 

Primary Health This center invites/supports young people to wonder about arbi- 

Care Center trar y standards such as "nutrition," "normal growth" patterns in 

young people, disease prevention methodology including immuni- 
zation and water purification, and the environmental conditions in 
which Concepcion and her friends lived and worked. Suggestions 
for activities include: 
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1. You work in a clinic in Potosi and go to visit Concepcion and her 
friends to make sure that they are healthy. What are Concepcion's 
basic survival needs? What comprises Concepcion's diet? How old is 
she? Is she meeting her daily nutritional requirements? What effect 
does Concepcion's climate have on her health needs? Complete a 
patient's chart to show how Concepcion's daily food intake com- 
pares with nutritional requirements for her age group. If she is not 
meeting her daily requirements, create a nutritional plan to account 
for her health needs based on the energy and food sources available 
to her in her environment. Compare this new diet with your own 
daily food intake. 

2. Water in Potosi is not drinkable, yet Concepcion and her friends 
need water for their gardens of beans, corn, and chilies. Why is their 
water polluted? What would happen if they consumed the contami- 
nated water? What could Concepcion and her friends do to protect 
themselves from disease? Read "The Clean Water Girl" in "Within 
Our Reach" (grades 1-4), then create your own "Solar Water 
Cleaner" either by following the directions on p. 25 of "Within Our 
Reach" (grades 1-4), or else by inventing your own machine. If you 
invent your own machine, think carefully about the materials that 
would be available to Concepcion and her friends in the barrio. 

(Hint: What materials from the list of things required to build the 
"Solar Water Cleaner" might NOT be available to Concepcion and 
her gang?) 

Evaluation The young peoples' work in this unit will be evaluated according to 
formative, process-based assessment which will include peer evalua- 
tion, teacher evaluation, and self evaluation. The young people will 
be invited /supported to become actively involved in goal setting 
and self monitoring as part of their metacognitive learning processes. 
A chart such as this can be completed by each child at certain inter- 
vals as necessary, or perhaps at the beginning of every language arts 
period, to be reviewed after every conference: 



Table 1. 

An example of a 
student-designed format 
for self-direction. 



Goal 


Strategy 


Reflections 









Goals can be as general as "I will try to listen when my group mem- 
bers are talking" or "I will try to work for forty minutes with my 
group" or as pointed as "I will draw about 'voice.'" One possible 
way of evaluating young people in their participation in learning 
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activities surrounding this unit is to negotiate with the class the 
completion of a certain number of "points" worth of activities as a 
rough target. In this way, learners are able to focus on whatever 
activities they choose to complete as long as their process of explora- 
tion leads them through activities worth, for example, fifteen points. 
Alternatively, during conferencing, the teacher talks with each young 
person about the way in which he or she would like to be evaluated 
for progress. Learners talk about the sorts of activities that they plan 
to work on and how they would like their work to be weighted. 
Educators also suggest various possibilities for evaluation. For 
example, one option is to show a young person a few evaluation 
schemas and to discuss the ways in which they might be synthesized 
into an evaluation rubric appropriate for his or her work. One 
example of this sort of rubric looks like this: 



Table 2. 

Possible evaluation criteria 
for a final product. 



Criteria 


Descriptors 


Evaluation 


Content 


• conducts extensive research (notes, personal 
dictionary and journal entries) 


20% 




• answers learning center questions with 
richness of relevant supporting detail (evi- 
dence of emergence of thought through 
prewriting and process writing) 


10% 




• writes with technical accuracy; uses appropri- 
ate and precise vocabulary, spelling, grammar 
(evidence of prewriting, drafting, and editing 
in writing) 


5% 




• completes required number of questions 


5% 




• develops coherent arguments 


5% 




• writes originally and creatively, demonstrating 
interesting and thoughtful presentation of new 
ideas; asks interesting and provoking ques- 
tions to theorize about poverty as evidenced in 
A Handful of Seeds 


20% 


Task 


• sets reasonable (attainable) daily goals to 


15% 


Commitment 


structure work periods 






• progresses conscientiously toward established 
goals 


10% 


Interpersonal 


• collaborates and cooperates harmoniously 


10% 


Skills 


with peers and teacher /facilitator 
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Educator 

Self-Evaluation 

Rubrics 



The success of this unit is assessed based on several indicators. First, 
the educator seeks feedback from pupils on their enjoyment of the 
book A Handful of Seeds, and requests feedback on the value of the 
learning center activities in terms of interest and process. Second, the 
educator reflects on his or her own progress through ongoing field 
notes, considering students' anonymous suggestion box entries, or 
according to qualitative observation. 



A Pedagogy 
of Hope 



As Simon (1992) argues, the register of historical possibility — a 
possibility for hope and transformation — is distinct from the register 
of secular history, which defines the present. Simon claims. 

Clearly we all live in an empirical present that must be grasped and 
acknowledged. However, we also live within an ethical present 
whose forward-pressing hopefulness is its most precious feature. A 
critical educational practice that suppresses either register cannot 
help but fall prey to either a cynical deconstructionism or a wishful 
futurism. (149) 

Thus, the activities in this unit are intended to support a collabora- 
tive edification of human dignity through an ongoing commitment 
to hopeful critical praxis. In the conclusion of this unit, young people 
can be invited/ supported to join a plenary discussion to wonder 
about hope and history in the context of the class activities that have 
the potential to transform views of the past and ever-shifting 
present. In reconsidering this chapter, I return to the pressing ques- 
tion: What sort of transformative reading is possible through the 
critical reading of hegemonic representations of difference? How, I 
wonder, do we move beyond the colonial view of the Other toward 
the possibility of a genuine dialectic around the collective responsi- 
bilities to support social justice, locally or globally, in a way that does 
not intrude or impose particular ideologies, but which registers the 
possibility of difference? 



Notes 1 . Osborne (1973) and others have documented the colonial implica- 

tions of the term Aymara, illustrating that the name Aymara was "applied in 
error" to designate all of the inhabitants of the lacustrine basin and the 
Bolivian Altiplano speaking the language Aymara: 

These people have never called themselves Aymaras but either 
collectively Haqe, or "men" or by the names of the various territorial 
groups into which they were organized. The Aymaraes were origi- 
nally a people of the Quechua group established about a hundred 
miles north of Cuzco, Bolivia; at some time after their incorporation 
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into the Inca empire a colony, or mitmac, of these Aymaras was 
settled by the southern shores of the lake. Much later, when the 
Jesuits began their missionary work at Juli, they came across some of 
these old colonists of the Aymaraes and quite mistakenly transferred 
their name to all the peoples of the southern shores of the lake and 
the Altiplano whom we now call Aymaras. (13) 

I use the name Haqe in reflection of the overgeneralization of ethnicity in A 
Handful of Seeds , but also as an indication of the problematic of the imposed 
categorization "Aymara" and as a demonstration of respect for the right to 
self-determination. 

2. Castellanization refers to the colonial or imperial imposition of 
Spanish (Castellano) language /culture, especially upon indigenous 
peoples, as the only legitimate means to “civilization" or socioeconomic 
inclusion. 
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T en years ago, I went to see the concentration camp at Dachau. I 
went alone. I rode a train from Munich and transferred to the 
"Concentration Camp" bus — a regular municipal bus full of 
children coming home from school. Inside the compound, tourists 
snapped pictures of one another in front of the guard towers, as 
though they were at some national monument. I walked through the 
museum building near the entrance, intending to go quickly but not 
able to: the black-and-white photographs on the walls would not be 
simply glanced at, and I spent a long, silent time looking at one 
series of four photos — three close-ups of the suffering face of a 
young man subjected to a medical experiment, the fourth a picture of 
his dissected brain. At the other end of the camp, I crept through the 
buildings that housed the gas chamber and crematorium, crept out, 
then realized that I had stayed too long in this place, and I faced the 
heavy task of walking back across the compound, across a gray open 
space of crushing air — air that felt visceral, weighted, so that each 
step I took was slower and harder. 

These impressions have stayed with me for ten years. The 
most prominent, however, both then and now, is this: When the 
Dachau bus first pulled up at the gates of the concentration camp, I 
didn't realize that I was there. It was not what I had expected. With- 
out the dramatic camera angles and haunting background music, 
this concentration camp did not appear as the dark and looming 
place of infamy that I had seen in so many images. In fact, it looked 
ordinary. It looked modem, small, and suburban — a place anyone 
anywhere might pass on his or her way to work every day. For me. 
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this became the dominant metaphor of the place: that extreme 
human cruelty can occur in any collection of ordinary buildings, 
which simply blend in, anywhere. 

This impression has strengthened my conviction that new 
generations need to learn about the Holocaust. In addition to re- 
membering and honoring the victims of the Holocaust, students 
must learn to recognize the dangers of growing intolerances in their 
own country and lives. Students need to know about the Holocaust 
not only as a unique historical event, but also to provide them with a 
context for understanding modern-day acts of genocide and intoler- 
ance as well as the sociocultural environments in which such crimes 
become possible. 

Unfortunately, an organized study of the Holocaust is often 
not a part of predetermined late elementary or middle school cur- 
ricu’a. How, then, can busy, overburdened teachers with too little 
time expose their students to the important lessons of the Holocaust? 

For years I thought that one answer to this dilemma lay in the 
use of historical children's literature. "Good books" such as Lois 
Lowry's Number the Stars (1989) could be assigned or recommended 
(to children aged nine or ten to twelve years) for outside reading or 
sustained-silent reading periods. To me, a devotee of integrated 
instruction, the lure of this approach was irresistible. Giving students 
literary works set during World War II accomplishes several objec- 
tives: exposure to the rich language and exciting stories of good 
writers, historical information, and the humanitarian themes that are 
so important to children's growth as socially responsible beings. 

However, a recent experience has revealed the pitfalls of such 
an approach. Through this experience I learned that not only is an 
"incidental" use of historical literature (i.e., the use of such literature 
without specific pedagogical support) inadequate for conveying 
historical facts, it may actually undermine educational attempts to 
convey humanitarian themes by reinforcing patterns of simplistic 
and intolerant ways of thinking about others. In this essay I share the 
lessons that I learned from a group of sixth graders' understanding 
of Nazi soldiers in Number the Stars. 



Students’ 
Understanding 
of Lowry’s Nazi 
Characters 



I recently spent a semester in an elementary school in a middle-class 
Chicago suburb collecting data for my doctoral dissertation, a study 
of how girls and boys understand and are influenced by fictional 
characters, with a focus on gender issues (Nauman 1997). 1 As part of 
that study, six sixth graders and I read and discussed Number the 
Stars in a small-group setting. This novel — a popular Newbery 
Award-winner about a ten-year-old girl (Annemarie) who helps her 
family smuggle Jews out of Nazi-occupied Denmark — was one I 
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knew well and often recommended to fifth- and sixth-grade chil- 
dren. I included it in my study primarily because I felt it was a 
typical example of a story about a brave girl. However, I was also 
cognizant of the value of its historical content. By having my stu- 
dents read this book, I felt that I was contributing to their education 
about past genocide and intolerance and heightening their sensitiv- 
ity to such issues. 

The three girls and three boys in the group had volunteered 
for it partly because of their interest in reading Number the Stars. 
Thus, they were all motivated to read it. In addition, all were adept 
readers and students. Two girls and one boy had been selected for 
the advanced language arts program at the school. All the girls and 
one boy read avidly outside of school. I got to know these students 
(and their classmates) well during my time with them, documenting 
their reading preferences and histories and learning about their 
personalities and lives. 

Our first activity after reading Number the Stars was a 
worksheet asking for their interpretations of various characters' 
motivations at different points in the book. Again, I was looking 
mainly for differences and similarities in the girls' and boys' under- 
standings of the male and female characters, being most interested in 
whether they thought Annemarie's actions were brave. I had also 
included questions about the motivations underlying various other 
major male and female characters' actions. In addition, I had a 
question about the motivations of a group of Nazi soldiers in one 
particular scene. I recall not being terribly interested in how the 
students would respond to this question; I assumed I knew how they 
would. Mainly I put it in so the worksheet would have exactly ten 
questions. Their responses to it, however, surprised me greatly. 

In this scene, the Nazi soldiers and their dogs intercept 
Annemarie when she is on an important mission to deliver a pack- 
age to her uncle, a fisherman who ferries hidden Jews across to 
Sweden. The package is concealed in a picnic basket. While search- 
ing the basket, the Nazis take out a piece of bread, look it over, then, 
rather than putting it back in the basket, throw it to their dogs to 
eat. On the worksheet, the students were asked to explain why the 
Nazis threw the bread to their dogs rather than giving it back to 
Annemarie. 

To me, the reason for the Nazis' action was obvious: they were 
just plain mean. Surprisingly, most of my intelligent, adept students 
"missed" this obvious answer — "misread" the author's intention. 

Their responses truly puzzled me: they seemed to be looking for 
complex, rational explanations for the Nazis' behavior. They seemed 
to be "thinking too hard" about why the Nazis did this. The re- 
sponses of the students were: 
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Paula: Because they were suspicious about it [the bread] and maybe 

there was also a bread shortage. 

Julia: Maybe because they thought she was hiding something in the 

bread. 

Carrie: So he could make sure there was nothing in it. 

Ted: Annemarie had no power to stop them. 

Kardik's response was closer to what I had expected: 

Kardik: They'd rather steal than be polite. 

After reading these seemingly odd responses, I was even more 
surprised by the last one, because it was, word for word, what I had 
expected: 

David: They are mean. 

Why was this particular student's response identical to mine, 
when all the others seemed so off to me? And why weren't the girls' 
interpretations closer to mine (as I might have expected in my study 
of gender issues)? Other forces were at work here, and I began to 
consider what David and I had in common that the other students 
and I did not. 

One commonality was obvious: David was the only student in 
the group whose background, like mine, was Judeo-Christian. The 
other five students were first generation Asian Americans, none 
Christian. Julia was Pakistani; Kardik, Indian; Ted and Paula, Ko- 
rean; and Carrie, Taiwanese. Many of the students in this sixth-grade 
class were Asian American, many first generation. (David, like me, 
was not first generation European American.) 

When we talked informally about the book in our small group, 
I discovered that the Asian American children had very little prior 
knowledge of the Holocaust. (I had not presented any prereading 
activities about it.) None of the children had learned about the 
Holocaust in school; thus, whatever knowledge they had came from 
their families, friends, and the culture at large. Because the Holo- 
caust, being part of World War II in Europe, had not affected these 
(non-Japanese) Asian Americans' family histories or national histo- 
ries in the same ways that it affected European Americans, it seemed 
likely that the Asian American children would not have had family 
discussions of the Holocaust. Nor would they have had the same 
type of exposure to artistic portrayals of it (in books, movies, and 
documentaries sought out by family and friends) that the European 
American Jewish and Christian children had. 

I had the opportunity to pursue my questions and hypotheses 
about these interpretive differences in another small group. This 
second small group consisted of girls only, its main purpose being to 
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talk about the way girls and women are portrayed in children's 
books in general and in Number the Stars in particular. Seven girls 
had volunteered for this group, which met only twice. Four girls 
were non-Christian first-generation Asian American; one was Jewish 
and very invested in her religious heritage; one had one Christian 
parent and one Jewish parent but attended Hebrew school; and one 
was Christian of German heritage. The families of the three Euro- 
pean American girls had been in the United States for more than one 
generation. 

The girls read Number the Stars (again with no prereading 
activities about the Holocaust) before our first meeting, at which 
time I asked them to complete a questionnaire on their previous 
learning— formal and informal— about the Holocaust, World War II, 
and the Nazis. The questionnaire included a free-associating task in 
which the students wrote down anything that came to mind on these 
topics during a timed minute. The students then answered the same 
question about why the Nazis gave Annemarie's bread to their dogs 
instead of returning it to the picnic basket. 

As in the other small group, none of these girls had studied 
World War II or the Holocaust in public school. None of the Asian 
Americans said they had learned about it from their parents or 
friends, although one girl said she'd seen a movie about World War 
II (Wise 1965). Michelle and Susan, the Jewish girls, had studied the 
Holocaust in Hebrew school and had also learned about it from their 
families, friends, movies, and documentaries. Kim, the Christian girl, 
also said she had learned about the Holocaust from her family and 
friends. 

On the free association task the students wrote down seven to 
ten terms. Susan became frustrated, blurting out that there was "too 
much to write." The Asian American girls came up with an average 
of 4.5 facts and 2.5 evaluative statements, compared with 5 facts and 
3.7 evaluative statements written by the Jewish and Christian girls. 
Susan, who was apparently concerned with doing this activity 
"correctly," wrote only facts (e.g., Germans, concentration camps, 
uniforms. Hitler). The other six girls wrote at least one evaluative 
statement, all of which included "mean" or "bad people." Thus, 
although the Jewish and Christian girls had learned more about the 
Holocaust, all the girls had learned something about it from Ameri- 
can culture at large, and they associated meanness or badness with 
the Nazis. As I expected, however, almost all the Asian American 
girls (three of four) gave "more considered" explanations for the 
Nazis' behavior when they threw Annemarie's bread to their dogs, 
whereas almost all the Jewish and Christian girls (two of three) said 
that, basically, the Nazis were mean. Interestingly, Michelle, who was 
so deeply invested in her Jewish heritage, misremembered 
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Annemarie as being Jewish: "Maybe [the Nazis] knew that 
Annemarie was Jewish and they thought that Jews don't deserve 
food or anything. So, since the dog wasn't Jewish, they gave it to the 
dog." (Annemarie is in fact a Christian girl who helps her Jewish 
friend escape.) 

Thus, the differences in these sixth graders' interpretations 
clearly related to their prior, culturally determined knowledge of the 
Holocaust. Likewise, my own interpretation of Lowry's Nazi charac- 
ters, which I took to be the "correct" reading of the author's inten- 
tions, also strongly related to my culturally determined prior knowl- 
edge. This observation illustrates not only how such knowledge 
affects interpretation of characters, but what that knowledge is. Both, 
as it turns out, have important implications for teaching about the 
Holocaust, genocide, and tolerance in general. 



Sensing the 
Meaning 



Reader-response theorist Louise Rosenblatt defines reading as a 
"transaction between the reader and what he [sic] senses the words 
as pointing to" (1978, 21). This wonderfully vague definition cap- 
tures the importance of reader factors (e.g., previous experience and 
individual psychology) in the interpretation of fictional characters as 
well as that of cultural and educational forces. To "sense" what the 
words are "pointing to" in a particular character portrayal, the 
reader must draw on his or her knowledge of people, which is 
culturally determined. The Judeo-Christian cultural construction of 
Nazis is distinct and evident in the Jewish and Christian students' 

(as well as my own) interpretation of fictional portrayals of Nazis. 
Such readers draw from a well-etched Nazi schema that readers of 
other cultural backgrounds have not — or not yet — developed. The 
Asian American students in my study had not yet learned that the 
Nazis were simply monsters. 

Reader-response theorists have illustrated that a text cannot be 
thought of as separate from a reader's interpretation of it. However, 
the words in a text, or, to be truer to reader-response theory, the 
meanings of the words that we as a cultural collective have assigned 
to them, influence our final interpretations or beliefs about what the 
text is saying. Readers begin a book with a set of culturally deter- 
mined preconceptions about types of people, and when the author's 
words seem to match those preconceptions, readers "sense" what 
they are pointing to without experiencing dissonance. Lowry's 
portrayal of the Nazi soldiers in Number the Stars is highly consistent 
with Judeo-Christian Americans' culturally learned construction of 
Nazis. Their acts seem to indicate that they are monsters — just what 
we thought they would be. Imagine what we would make of a Nazi 
character who shines a flashlight into a dark comer, discovers a 
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Jewish family hiding, looks into their terrified eyes, then quietly 
walks away. We might predict that he's sneaking off to lay some 
terrible trap for the family, his treachery doubled for having first 
pretended to have compassion. But what would we think if, in the 
end, he really does let them go? We may think of this character as 
someone only pretending to be a Nazi, but in essence "not-Nazi," as it 
so defies our preconception of this type of person. Alternatively, 
those of us who have learned to read critically may become suspi- 
cious of the author's intention, checking to see if he or she is some 
terrible revisionist. In either case, the sense of dissonance is a prob- 
lem that we must resolve, because we all know that Nazis are simply 
monsters. 

Thus the meaning that we make of, or collectively assign to, 
character portrayals reflects our cultural preconceptions of people. 
However, a circular process is at work in the act of such interpreta- 
tion: part of what etches out those cultural schemata are the repre- 
sentations of types of people most prevalent in a certain culture's 
literature and other fictions. In my study I learned that fictional 
characters (and adults' interpretations of them) provide a source of 
children's learning about real people. This knowledge of real 
people — which is to some extent based on their culture's fictional 
portrayals of people — is in turn used to understand other fictional 
portrayals of people, which reinforces readers' notions of what 
different types of real people are like. When this cycle is allowed to 
continue without a challenge, we end up with a collection of ready- 
made labels for real and fictional people alike, which we affix with 
little or no critical awareness. 

The danger of this cycle is clear when we think of stereotypic 
portrayals of persecuted minority groups — the Jews, for example. 
However, we are unaccustomed to thinking that stereotypic portray- 
als of Nazis are a problem. But my findings suggest that it is a 
problem, both in educating children about the Holocaust specifically 
and about genocide and intolerance in general. 



Messages 

Received 



In my study, I found that, in addition to prior cultural knowledge, 
the students' reading and media-viewing preferences and histories 
influenced their interpretations of Lowry's Nazis. Susan, for in- 
stance, immersed in stories about animals and pets and their loving 
owners, wrote this seemingly bizarre response to the bread question: 
"So that, they wouldn't be mean to the dogs ." 2 By contrast, Ted's 
interpretation of the Nazis' action — "Annemarie had no power to 
stop them" — reflects his immersion in his favorite genres — "any- 
thing with fighting in it." To Ted, the central issue was who could 
overpower whom. 
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My findings also showed that reading and media- vie wing 
preferences and histories differed between the sexes. Not surpris- 
ingly, boys sought out fiction about boys, whereas most girls sought 
out fiction about girls. (Some girls but no boys said they liked read- 
ing books and watching shows about the opposite sex.) This had 
important consequences, because the books and shows about boys 
tended to be generically different from those about girls. The boys in 
my study tended to immerse themselves in the genres of action/ 
adventure, superhero fiction, horror, and science fiction, whereas the 
girls read realistic stories, often series, about friendships and ro- 
mances. The boys' genres were more plot-centered and fantastic, 
often classifying characters into the simple dichotomous scheme of 
good guys and bad guys. Conflicts between such characters were 
usually physical. By contrast, the girls' genres were highly character- 
centered, evoking emotional responses (e.g., books about girls dying 
of cancer) and exploring the complexity of interpersonal relation- 
ships (between female friends or romantic partners). Thus the girls 
generally were not as heavily exposed as the boys to the simple good 
guy /bad guy schema. And in fact, in the original small group read- 
ing Number the Stars, the boys' interpretations of the Nazis' actions 
reflected this: all three boys, regardless of cultural heritage, tapped 
into the good guy /bad guy schema more easily than the girls did, 
better able to recognize that the Nazis fit the definition of "bad 
guys." 

Because these children used fictional characters as a source for 
understanding real people, especially those unlike themselves, these 
different types of characterization have very important implications. 
Equally important, fictional characters provided these children with 
a source of learning about themselves. Given these observations, the 
differential styles of characterization in fiction marketed for boys 
versus girls have the power to affect the development of the two 
sexes in "societally useful" ways. Girls learn that people — fictional 
and real — are complex beings, capable of caring and compassion, 
deserving of forgiveness. Girls' genres are designed, knowingly or 
not, to socialize girls into caregiving roles, teaching them the skills 
they will need to be successful mothers and wives. 

What, then, do genres designed for boys teach? That some 
people are simply good and some simply bad? That some are strong, 
brave, and deserving, while others are weak, cowardly, and of less 
value? That some are just right and others just wrong? These notions 
are useful when a society must justify going to war. These notions 
also underlie acts of intolerance and genocide. It is how the Nazis 
portrayed the Christians and the Jews. In the good guy/bad guy 
schema, we — whoever we are — are never on the bad-guy side. There- 
fore the other guy — the "not-we," the one who is different — must be. 
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Critically 
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The notion that there are easily identifiable bad guys and good guys 
is part of what enables humans to commit acts of violence against 
others, which is why it is useful in the socialization of future sol- 
diers. The "enemy," whoever they are, may be viewed as Other, 
perhaps not quite as human as we are, which may work to diminish 
an individual's moral objections to killing. But the good guy /bad 
guy schema is not only applicable to "outside enemies"; the "Other" 
is all around us. This schema is just as useful to propagandists and 
charismatic leaders seeking to turn one group of citizens against 
another. Thus any reproduction of the good guy/bad guy schema 
must be critically questioned. 

Because we can never be not-we, simplistically casting Nazis as 
the "bad guys" opposite "us," on the other side of a neat slash, also 
undermines one of the most important themes in Holocaust educa- 
tion. As long as North American culture retains the view of Nazis as 
simple bad guys, children will learn that once upon a time far away 
there lived evil monsters called the Nazis, and students will never 
grapple with the reality that, somehow, not long ago, a nation of 
people not terribly unlike us became Nazis. How did this happen? 
Could it happen again? Could it happen to us? How can we prevent 
it? These are the essential questions raised when we think deeply 
about the Holocaust. 

Characters portrayed as "good guys" or "bad guys" are flat charac- 
ters, as are the Nazi soldiers in Number the Stars. A flat character, 
according to E. M. Forster's original definition, is an easily recogniz- 
able type whose character "can be expressed in a single sentence" 
(1927, 41). By contrast, a round character is one who is "capable of 
surprising in a convincing way" (Forster 1927, 41). A flat character 
has no real human motivation — a person acts mean because he is just 
mean (Russ 1973). 

Learning to read fictional characters critically includes being 
able to identify which portrayals are flat and questioning why they 
are that way. Before educators can teach children how to do this, 
however, we need to examine our own understanding of how char- 
acters are created, which may be limited in part by the awe we often 
feel toward literary authors, who seem magical in their creative 
abilities and insights into the human psyche. 

Forster (1927) writes that the nature of characters is "condi- 
tioned by what [the author] guesses about other people, and about 
himself, and is further modified by the other aspects of his work" 
(44). Forster's use of the word guess here is important, because it 
allows us to see that literary authors are, indeed, mere mortals, and 
as such are creatures of culture whose notions about people are 
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guided by the same cultural beliefs and forces that affect the rest of 
us. In learning their craft, literary authors are taught that characters 
should be "convincing" (Gardner 1991), consistent (Macauley and 
Lanning 1964), with a "realistic psychology" (Macauley and Lanning 
1964, Phelan 1989). These concepts deeply embed and are embedded 
in cultural understandings of what various people are like. Thus, 
even the characters of gifted authors such as Lois Lowry require 
critical reading. 

In addition, the writer's process of characterizing can range 
from sympathetic to unsympathetic, knowledgeable to unknowl- 
edgeable (Nauman 1997). For example, an author creating a charac- 
ter like himself or herself will probably do so with a great deal of 
personal knowledge and sympathy. However, when authors base a 
character on a neglectful parent, an unfaithful lover, an irresponsible 
sibling, or a fickle friend, they will probably not feel much sympathy 
toward that character and end up creating an unflattering portrayal 
(Comillon 1973, Ellman 1968). Authors attempting to create a charac- 
ter from a cultural group of whom they have no first-hand knowl- 
edge are likely to fall back on culturally bound stereotypes, often 
without intending to, but nevertheless with a negative effect. Of 
course, authors can also intentionally portray groups in negative 
ways. A propagandist who despises Jews will portray a cruel stereo- 
type to foment hatred. 

I believe the best way to introduce the concepts of character- 
ization to elementary-school-aged children is through writing exer- 
cises. Students are asked to invent a fictional character based on 
someone they know well and like, and to write a character sketch or 
story. They then write about a character based on someone they 
either dislike or are angry with (within appropriate parameters, of 
course; siblings are a likely source of material for this exercise). 
Finally, they write in a sympathetic way about an imagined character 
from a cultural group of whom they have little personal knowledge. 
This last exercise may require more teacher modeling and support 
through prompts, such as, "Try to imagine how a Native Alaskan 
girl might spend her day, what her concerns may be," and so on. 
Though I would not then ask the children to write about a member 
of a group they disliked (as this would encourage students to think of 
others in negative ways and perhaps even provide rehearsal for 
future intolerant behavior), I would have a discussion about an 
imaginary author who disliked or was angry at some group and 
what his characterizations of those group members may be like. 

These writing exercises form the basis for examining how 
different authors portray different characters. Such analysis can 
easily become a part of the discussion about every book that the 
students read during the school year. Questions for discussion can 
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include, "Are the different characters round or flat?", "What details 
has the author used to portray the different characters?", "Do you 
think the author knows a lot about her characters?", "What is the 
author's attitude toward the different characters?" And, most impor- 
tant, "Why has the author portrayed the different characters in these 
ways?" 

In Number the Stars, as well as in some other books and movies 
about the Holocaust, the reason for the authors' negative manner of 
characterizing the Nazis is clear: they abhor what the Nazis did and 
want future generations to abhor it also. Such character portrayals 
are an expression of moral outrage. By portraying Nazis as incom- 
prehensible monsters who commit evil acts simply because they are 
evil, authors make it easy to hate Nazis. However, these easy-to-hate 
flat characters contain no clue that the Germans at that point in 
history were ever anything but evil, and the question of how a 
nation of people becomes fascist never arises. 

Beginning with an analysis of character portrayals, books such 
as Number the Stars become excellent introductions to the study of 
the history of the Holocaust. The class discusses Lowry's portrayal of 
all the characters, including the Nazis, and her reasons for such 
portrayals, then moves into the more difficult question of how the 
German people could have come to commit such monstrous acts. 
Why were they so susceptible to Hitler's rhetoric of hatred? What 
were the economic conditions of Germany in the 1920s and 1930s, 
and how did that nation's struggles contribute to its citizens' vulner- 
ability to fascism? What role did the Treaty of Versailles play in the 
conditions of Germany at that time? Why were the Jews singled out 
for persecution? What is the history of anti-Semitism in Germany 
and in other Christian cultures? How did Hitler's totalitarian fascist 
regime attempt to exact obedience from German citizens? 

Through such questions, discussed in the context of clearly 
focused history lessons, students and teachers together can begin to 
probe the cultural and psychological underpinnings of anti- 
Semitism, intolerance, and genocide, leading to broader questions. 
Where does group hatred come from, and what fuels it? What is the 
relationship of feelings of fear, powerlessness, and hopelessness to 
the intense anger that can overwhelm reason and morality and lead 
to hate crimes? If genocide is at one end of the spectrum of intoler- 
ance, what lies on the other end? Who actively commits hate crimes, 
and who allows them to happen? Where else have and do genocide 
and other crimes of intolerance occur? (Through the difficult coming 
to terms with the Holocaust, European American students will be 
better able to hear stories of genocide and intolerance from other 
cultures, contributed by non-European American students.) Finally, 
what are examples of intolerance toward groups of others in the 
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United States today (especially attacks against gays and lesbians, the 
burning of African American churches, violence against women)? 
What can the students do to protest such incidents? Could there be a 
Holocaust in North America, and, if not, what will prevent it? 

To deeply engage students in the question of how unthinkable 
acts of cruelty can occur, teachers need to open up space for wonder- 
ing, to see even Nazis not as flat characters. Exploring how people 
become Nazis necessitates a deeper study of that history than can 
ever be achieved by the incidental learning we hope will occur 
through historical fiction. Unless educators provide children with 
the fullest possible historical context of the Holocaust, their under- 
standing of fascism will remain flat, and the connection between 
them and us — past atrocities and current North American intoler- 
ances — will never be made . 3 



A Final 
Reflection 



My trip to the concentration camp at Dachau ten years ago was 
motivated by more than the disturbing stories I'd read and movies 
I'd seen. The Holocaust has been with me for as long as I can remem- 
ber. My parents, who were children during World War II, made sure 
that my sister and I knew about it. I still sometimes have nightmares 
about Nazis. My deep-felt connection with this tragedy, however, is 
not because I am Jewish; it is because I am Christian, of German 
heritage. My motivation for going to Dachau was a lifelong, dread- 
filled, painful need to somehow come to terms with my own connec- 
tion to "this horror" — to genocide. 

How could my relations have done such a thing, allowed it to 
happen? By what accident was I born to the American Naumans 
instead of the German Naumanns? What would I have done, or not 
done, had I been there? Such questions are still troubling to Christian 
children of German heritage when they begin to learn about the 
Holocaust. I cannot imagine how Jewish children feel; I have not yet 
found the courage to reflect on my recent discovery that, in Ger- 
many, my surname appears to have been Jewish. 

For me, and for the millions of other North Americans who are 
the relatives or descendants of the victims or the persecutors (or 
both), the Holocaust is not something that happened long ago and 
far away; it is unbearably close. Partly because this strong connection 
is felt by so many, the Holocaust remains in North American cultural 
consciousness as the worst example of intolerance and genocide. As 
such, it continues to be the subject of fiction and nonfiction, and 
children in the United States, Canada, and elsewhere will encounter 
it in various ways: in Newbery Award-winners, Hollywood movies, 
news stories about survivors. 
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As I learned through my experiences with this group of sixth 
graders, what children "absorb" from the culture at large about the 
Holocaust may not increase their understanding of it or enable them 
to see the danger in certain patterns of thinking about others. It may, 
in fact, leave them with the impression that Germany was full of 
monsters in the 1930s and 1940s; that we — the good guys — put them 
in their place; and that to ensure a safe society in the future, all we 
need to do is identify the bad guys and protect ourselves from 
them — through aggression if necessary. 

Only through an organized historical study of the Holocaust 
and the events preceding it can teachers help children see why such a 
horror happened, how a nation of people not unlike us became 
capable of committing monstrous acts, and how citizens can acquire 
the knowledge and skills needed to create a world in which such 
atrocities do not occur. Learning about the Holocaust can give 
students a better appreciation of the seriousness of what earlier 
Americans did to the peoples of Africa and indigenous peoples of 
North America. Through a study of how Nazi propagandists charac- 
terized the Jews, students may better appreciate the implications of 
how Native Americans have been characterized in Hollywood 
Westerns, and how other minorities and women are currently char- 
acterized in the media. These lessons, too, provide a richer context 
for telling and hearing the stories of what life has been like for 
African Americans, Native Americans, Latinos/Latinas, Asians, gays 
and lesbians, women and girls, and all the others who have long 
been and continue to be the victims of intolerance in our own 
troubled society. 



1. My dissertation, titled Reading Boys, Reading Girls: How Sixth 
Graders Understand and Are Influenced by Fictional Characters, was completed 
in January 1997. Data were collected in the spring of 1995. Parental consent 
was received for all children before their participation in accordance with 
University of Illinois-Chicago requirements. The children's names have 
been changed. 

2. This was the first of three responses that Susan wrote, all of which 
reflected various knowledges that she accessed in an attempt to find the 
"right" answer to the question. 

3. For another perspective on this issue, see Stanley (chapter 2), this 
volume. 
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There is no single face in nature, because every eye that looks upon it, sees it from 
its own angle. ... So every man's spice-box seasons his own food. 

Zora Neale Hurston, Dust Tracks in the Road 



W ebster’s Desk Dictionary defines tolerance as "a fair and 
permissive attitude toward those whose race, religion, 
beliefs, etc., differ from one's own" (1993, 473). Intolerance is 
defined as "not tolerating beliefs, manners, etc., different from one's 
own, as in religious matters" (Webster's 1993, 239). Borrowing from 
these definitions, tolerance is defined for the purpose of this chapter 
as an effort to examine people or situations from multiple and 
culturally appropriate perspectives. Intolerance is defined as a failure 
to attempt to examine people or situations from multiple perspec- 
tives, resulting in premature judgment and possible rejection based 
upon premature judgment. 

The lack of equal-status interactions with others from diverse 
backgrounds is associated with intolerance and inaccurate stereotyp- 
ing in our thoughts and opinions toward others (Stephan 1985; 
Stephan and Brigham 1985). The lack of diversity in service provi- 
sion, and intolerance toward those being served, are major chal- 
lenges in many societal arenas, especially in education. Many 
schools fail to offer diverse teaching and support staffs and little or 
no exposure to cultural/racial diversity, even in schools where the 
majority of the students are of color. 1 Trends such as these are found 
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across the United States and are associated with inappropriate 
practices such as "racial tracking" of students of color into lower- 
level course sections and white children into higher-level sections 
(Kirchner 1995; Schofield 1986). 

Tolerance and intolerance are not only a matter of what and 
how we think about others, their behavior, and their circumstances, 
but also a matter of how we treat people. When misunderstanding 
occurs, people are less likely to be treated in a manner that is appro- 
priate or relevant to their situation. Hale (1994) and others (Collins 
and Tamarkin 1990; Gibbs and Huang 1989; Hale-Benson 1986; 

Shade 1989) have long acknowledged that children of color and their 
families are often misunderstood by people who dwell outside the 
culture, and they are often subjected to inequitable practices. For 
example, it has been noted by Allen and Majidi-Ahi (1989) that when 
cases of African American children are presented in therapeutic 
situations, there is little agreement among white diagnosticians 
regarding the appropriate diagnoses. There is often a lack of under- 
standing of the meaning of particular behaviors and modes of cross- 
cultural communication. Allen and Majida (1989) also noted that, 
problematically, teachers' perceptions and opinions of African 
American children often do not match those of the children's par- 
ents, and those opinions and perceptions are often negative in 
comparison to the relatively more positive ones that the children's 
own families have of them. In order to gain a better understanding 
of the nature of the perceptions and misperceptions that exist about 
families of color, the movie Crooklyn was used as a material to pro- 
mote discussion about parenting, discipline, communication, and 
relationships regarding the African American family that it portrays. 



CrOOklyn The movie Crooklyn is a major-release film that was written and 
directed by acclaimed American writer/ actor/director Spike Lee 
and his siblings, Joie Susannah Lee and Cinque Lee. The movie is 
based in part on their lives as children, but is "not to be read as 
straight autobiography" (Ebert 1994). Noted movie critic Roger Ebert 
wrote about Crooklyn: 

They say it isn't literal autobiography, but was "inspired" by their 
memories. Some of those memories have the specificity of real life, 
however, including a showdown between [the mother] Carolyn and 
a son who will not clean up his plate of [food], (1994, 39) 

During the 114 minutes of Crooklyn, a wide variety of slices of Afri- 
can American life are offered from Spike Lee's and his siblings' 
perspectives. The opening scenes depict an African American mother 
and father in intense interaction with their five children, who appear 
to range in age from seven to thirteen years. During these scenes, the 
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mother, the children, and their father engage in a variety of modes of 
communication, including the mother firmly disciplining the chil- 
dren and the children reacting. 2 Many of the scenes appear very 
passionate verbally, or perhaps even explosive, depending upon 
one's perspective. 3 

The use of movies as a psychosocial projective technique has 
been used in other studies (Richard 1996; Robertson 1997a and 
1997b). Richard (1996) used movies to assist students in their learn- 
ing about and discussing racial identity development. Robertson 
(1997a and 1997b) used participant responses to movies such as 
Stand and Deliver as a technique to elicit and explore beginning 
teachers' desires and fantasies about what it means to be a good 
teacher. She finds it useful to examine and to work pedagogically 
with moments of film engagement in preservice classrooms in order 
to help novice teachers come to terms with their own fantasies and 
expectations regarding their teaching careers. In the current study, 
Crooklyn is used projectively, but more for the purpose of document- 
ing the variety of perceptions or readings that can occur for one 
African American family, and using those readings as beginning 
points for discussion and education regarding children and families 
of color. 4 



Design of the 
Discussions 
Using Crooklyn 



Recently, thirty-three undergraduate students participated in a 
focus-group discussion as part of a multiculturally focused social 
science course. These participants were enrolled in a teacher certifi- 
cation program at a coeducational, privately supported, liberal arts 
college in the Northeast United States, one of several colleges where 
the author consults and educates on the topic of multicultural issues. 
Prior to the focus-group discussion, the participants watched the 
entire movie Crooklyn with instructions to treat the movie scenes as 
re-enactments of real-life events (these students will be referred to as 
the "focus-group" participants). Four months later, an additional set 
of fourteen social sciences students of similar background and from 
a similar course at the same college responded to the first fifteen 
minutes of the movie in writing rather than verbally in their course 
critical-reflection journals (these participants will be referred to as 
the "journal-group" participants). 5 In the focus group, the facilitator 
of the discussion (and current author) was an obviously bi-racial 
woman who is of African American and European American ances- 
try. In the journal group, there were two female facilitators. One was 
European American, and the other was of unknown, but apparently 
mixed, heritage. 

After observing the film, the thirty-three novice teachers, most 
of whom were female, European American, 6 and between the ages of 
eighteen and twenty-two, participated in the focus-group discussion 
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and offered their perceptions of the parents and the children de- 
picted in Crooklyn. The critical reflection comments of the similar 
journal group were also analyzed. This essay will explore and elabo- 
rate on some of the issues and specific concerns that emerged as the 
participants engaged with particular scenes in the film. Another 
purpose of this essay is to relate participant responses to theories 
and literature regarding African American cultural styles in order to 
put them into additional perspectives. Explanations that are more 
culturally appropriate will be offered regarding the communication 
interactions depicted. Because the majority of the participants in the 
study were teacher certification candidates, this essay will also 
include recommendations for assisting teachers and future teachers 
in examining, interpreting, and responding to the behavior of black 
children and families in a more tolerant and culturally relevant 
manner. 



Intolerance 
and Responses 
toward Others 



Limited and unequal-status interactions with those whose race, 
religion, beliefs, and customs are different from our own make fair 
interpretations of their behavior difficult. Cultural influences, family 
upbringing, power dynamics, and cognitive and personality styles 
are all intricately interwoven and play a significant role in how we 
orient to, perceive, and interpret behaviors and interactions observ- 
able in others (Bowman and Stott 1994; Fiske 1993). Studies docu- 
ment that for a variety of sociological reasons, cognitive distortions 
and misperceptions are commonplace and have negative impacts on 
traditionally disenfranchised racial ethnic minorities. For example, 
African American adults and children, who traditionally have been 
politically, economically, and otherwise disenfranchised, are inaccu- 
rately perceived as being more aggressive than whites when engag- 
ing in identical acts such as accidentally bumping others (Duncan 
1976; Kirchner 1995; Pettigrew and Martin 1987; Sagar and Schofield 
1980). Recent studies also suggest other trends: wealthier and more 
powerful members in a society may be more likely to stereotype 
others (Fiske 1993); and blacks are more likely to be misdiagnosed as 
mentally ill (Barnes 1992). 

The perceptions of teachers and other service providers are of 
crucial importance because of the very nature of their work, which 
often requires them to make judgments about children and families 
in day-to-day situations. Some teachers and other service providers 
make these judgments extremely well and equitably, but others do 
not (Wilson et al. 1995a). As Wilson et al. (1995a, 85) states, "Unfortu- 
nately, many programs aimed at reducing the problems and ob- 
stacles of family life fall short of measurable success when confront- 
ing family problems in the African American community." An 
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expanded knowledge of perceptions of children and families of color 
can have crucial implications in practice and policy for schools, 
social service agencies, and criminal justice systems as they attempt 
to improve upon cultural understanding and competency between 
individual service providers and clients (Wilson et al. 1995a). Al- 
though specific stereotypes have been studied regarding various 
cultures, there is very little research available regarding the manner 
in which African American children and families are perceived in 
everyday, real-life situations (such as debating or arguing during 
dinner, adults disciplining children, or children responding to the 
discipline of an adult). 

The movie Crooklyn is not real in the sense that movies are 
usually artistic constructions of reality and/or fantasy. However, 
Crooklyn offers representations of daily life occurrences that may, like 
any stimulus, be open to the interpretations of the viewer. Because 
research participants often fear talking about racial matters, the 
professional literature does not as yet offer profiles of the nature of 
the judgments that exist regarding children and families, particularly 
those of color, in everyday situations (Stephan 1985). Nor does the 
literature offer the observer characteristics associated with these 
different types of day-to-day interaction judgments. The movie 
Crooklyn, though not a flawless stimulus, was used to engage partici- 
pants to talk about an African American family. Participants were 
then invited to offer their readings or interpretations of the behaviors 
that they witnessed. Although the methodology uses a representa- 
tion of events rather than real events themselves, it does offer the 
advantage of providing a comfortable stimulus (a feature film) rather 
than an experimental or contrived stimulus. It offers a relatively 
comfortable means by which observers can express, react to, and 
explore judgments regarding African American children and families 
who are in challenging domestic situations. 



Responses to 
the Crooklyn 
Family 



A variety of themes emerged with regard to the students' percep- 
tions of the parents and children depicted in Crooklyn. Although 
some of the participants who viewed the film had favorable impres- 
sions, most of the responses regarding the family were negative. The 
major themes that emerged regarding the Crooklyn family were (1) 
the family is dysfunctional; (2) the mother is aggressive and violent; 
(3) the parents are irresponsible; (4) the children are uncontrollable; 
and (5) the community is barren and threatening. These themes are 
outlined fully below. The alternative explanations that will be of- 
fered will suggest that (1) the family communication may not be 
dysfunctional, but rather may be straightforward and vibrant; (2) the 
mother's discipline style may not be the best but may be difficult to 
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Theme #1: 
"The Family Seems 
Dysfunctional" 



classify as abusive; (3) rather than the parents being irresponsible, 
the parents and children may engage in more sharing of household 
responsibilities, which may be both necessary and functional for this 
family; (4) the children, rather than being out of control, may be 
energetic, outspoken, and responsible; and (5) rather than threaten- 
ing and barren, the community may be culturally rich, creative, and 
resourceful. 

Many of the observers expressed strong feelings regarding the 
functioning of the family Common descriptions included dysfunc- 
tional behavior , inefficient communication , non-respectful children, chaotic 
home life , and a tense and stressful household. Several focus-group 
discussants expressed concern about the volume and intensity of the 
communication among the family members: "They just kept yelling 
and screaming at each other all the time"; "The volume of the con- 
versations was very high, much higher than what I am used to"; and 
"I can't see bringing that into my family or my classroom." As 
examples, three journal-group participants articulated their percep- 
tions of the dysfunctional nature of the family in response to the 
discipline scene: 

The communication between the family members was not strong. I 
kept wondering how this all was affecting the children. They were 
not learning to communicate effectively. . . . They probably did not 
feel good about themselves. Most language directed at them was 
negative, (female 6 ) 

I gathered that this household is run very inefficiently. The mother 
did not act appropriately to her children, and as a result her children 
did not respect her. . . . Although all of us were obviously not raised 
up in "perfect" families, we all were given the opportunity to go to 
college, which shows that we were treated with respect, unlike the 
children in the movie clip, (female) 

The children, developing in a chaotic microsystem, were starting 
their day with turmoil, anxiety and lack of self-esteem. They were 
probably not feeling cared for. Unfortunately children usually think 
their parents are always right, which then gets internalized, "I must 
be a bad kid." (female) 

The students' use of terms such as negative, inefficient, chaotic, turmoil, 
and lack of self esteem suggests a tendency to see the family in patho- 
logical terms. As another example, in the scene where the daughter 
(who appears to be about eight years old) urinates in a corner of her 
brother's room, some of the participants interpreted her behavior as 
pathological. For instance: 

Since this is just a movie, it is hard to say how this type of discipline 
might affect the life of a child, but one scene proved to me that these 
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children were suffering as a result of what I viewed to be poor 
parenting. When the little girl urinated on the floor, it indicated to 
me that she was either never taught how to sleep through the night 
without going to the bathroom, or that this was a form of rebellion 
due to all of the anger and pain inside of her. (female) 

Other participants seemed to struggle with their perceptions con- 
cerning the functioning of the family. Rather than making direct 
judgments of parental discipline, they appeared to struggle with 
feelings of ambivalence: 

The family functioned to the extreme, but did not function improp- 
erly. The mother's behavior was both proper and improper. She 
would discipline her children when necessary and she would smile 
when the situation was fitting. However, her disciplinary methods 
were rather extreme. Yelling excessively and spanking the children is 
hardly a method of choice for most parents. It was an irrational form 
of punishment. The father's behavior was both good and bad. A laid 
back individual, the father could be both good and bad at his job at 
the same time. . . . My direct opinion [is that the family was] not 
dysfunctional. I just wouldn't raise my family that way. (male, his 
emphasis) • 

The movie showed a family that was definitely having problems. 
There was hardly any communication in the family and a little bit of 
violence and a lot of yelling and misbehaving by the children. The 
parents seemed burnt out and frustrated. I think these are common 
scenarios for many families today. I know that this a problem in 
many of my friends' families, (female) 

These passages illustrate that some of the participants noted what 
they perceived as both favorable and unfavorable characteristics of 
the family, or they indicated both compassionate and uncompas- 
sionate judgments about them. Thus, some participants did not see 
the family as all bad or as all good, but as a complex mixture of both. 

Another issue that emerged was concern about the roles of the 
members of the family: confusion regarding the children being 
responsible for a portion of the cleaning, caregiving, and shopping; 
the father not being authoritarian enough; and the mother being too 
authoritarian. There seemed to be a disgust with the father's permis- 
sive parenting style: 

It appeared that the mother did not have good parenting skills. A lot 
of the expectations she had, regarding what children should be 
responsible for, could lead to parentification [or the children inap- 
propriately accepting adult responsibilities and behaving as parents 
to their siblings or even to their parents], (female) 

As they sit down for their meal, the first thing that they do is pray. 
The father leads the prayer, but he makes a joke of it and all of the 
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children laugh. The mother, not amused with her husband's antics, 
makes the family again bow their heads and recites a more respectful 
prayer. This is the first evidence that suggests that the mother is the head of 
the household, as opposed to the father. While they are eating dinner, the 
children begin to misbehave, and while the father plays along with it 
and makes no attempt to stop it, the mother is the one to put a halt to 
their disobedience. Again, this is another example ofhoiv the mother is 
the leader of the family, (male, my emphasis) 

The father was a horrible role model and father for his children. His 
manners at the dinner table were abominable. He showed no respon- 
sibility for the discipline of the children. He also did not support the 
mother in her discipline of the children and therefore did not respect 
her decisions ... it was easy to see that ... he would not be the one 
to help raise his children correctly, (female) 

These examples of the participant comments suggest an annoyance 
with the parents' sharing of family responsibilities with the older 
children in the family, as well as frustration with the mother who 
seemed to be usurping the traditional authority of the father. To help 
put these comments into perspective, we must acknowledge that the 
students who attend the college from which the participants were 
recruited tend to be from economically privileged backgrounds and 
two-parent, nuclear family households. They may have little famil- 
iarity and experience with people from cultures, socioeconomic 
backgrounds, and family structures that are different from their own. 
Stephan and Brigham (1985) have noted that equal-status contact 
with others who are different from us is a prerequisite for true 
intergroup understanding and acceptance. All of the above com- 
ments, when taken together, suggest that many of the participants 
interpreted the family as dysfunctional or as not meeting their own 
cultural norm for marriage and parenting. Alternative cultural 
perspectives regarding the "dysfunctional family" theme will now 
be offered. 



Alternative 
Perspectives 
Concerning the 
First Theme: The 
"Dysfunctional 
Family" 



Black children and families disproportionately suffer from almost 
every social ill that exists in American society (Billingsley 1992). This 
trend can be accounted for by differences in socioeconomic and 
educational opportunities for African Americans, although it is often 
mistakenly assumed to be due to built-in cultural deficits (Wilson et 
al. 1995a). As Billingsley (1992, 70) pointed out, the African American 
culture, like any other culture, has both strengths and weaknesses. 
But often the strengths are overlooked in favor of a "deficit model" 
approach that offers inadequate attention to understanding the 
strengths and competencies of families of color (Wilson et al. 1995a, 
93). Some of these strengths include strong extended family and 
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kinship bonds, strong achievement and work orientations, adaptabil- 
ity of family member roles, and spiritual orientation (Hale-Benson 
1986; Hill 1972). These strengths are often overlooked and are not 
employed in the intervention plans that are designed to assist people 
of color. The stereotype that African Americans are uniquely disorga- 
nized and dysfunctional is not supported by fact (Willis 1992; Wilson 
et al. 1995a). 

It seems that the focus-group and journal-group participants 
in this study adopted a negative model regarding the Crooklyn 
family, not unlike what many clinical and social services agents do 
(Allen and Majidi-Ahi 1989; Barnes 1992). As noted by Wilson et al. 
(1995a, 93-94), "[African American cultural] history . . . must be 
understood in order to understand how [African American people] 
deal with problems. . . . African American culture is separate, strong, 
and thriving." Hale-Benson (1986) also underscores the distinctive- 
ness and resiliency of African American culture; she emphasizes the 
impact upon the functioning of their descendants of Africans having 
been captured, tortured, and forced into enslavement. It is important 
to note that many of the characteristics that African Americans still 
exhibit, such as strong kinship bonds and matriarchal influences, 
have West African cultural roots, and have been transmitted from 
generation to generation through the socialization process (Hale- 
Benson 1986). 

Several participants in the focus group either mentioned or 
prefaced comments with a statement such as "I haven't lived that 
kind of lifestyle." These kinds of statements do not suggest that 
these observers lack the potential for empathy, but they do suggest 
that relative to their own experiences, some of the observers saw the 
Crooklyn family as foreign rather than familiar. There were two 
journal-group participants, however, who wrote that they could 
relate to the family and to the mother's parenting style. Both of these 
comments were from males; the first was European American, and 
the second was the only African American participant in the journal 
group: 

I felt that the [video clip] really made me think a lot of how I grew 
up. I felt that the video itself was very telling. The way that the 
mother raised them was really not too wrong to me. I think that 
this is a lot like how I was raised. Their mother motivated them by 
threatening them. She really never hurt or even abused them, 
she just got them moving to do what they were supposed to do 
earlier. . . . Many of the questions made me feel real confident of how 
my mother raised me. Without actually hurting us we always knew 
when she was serious about us doing something. I think that this is 
what the mother in the clip of the movie did. (European American 
male) 
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[The clip] had clearly defined parent roles and responsibilities, 
[understood] by each child. I think the study will allow students to 
see a brief life experience of a black family . . . showing family values 
and a beautiful culture. (African American male) 

The two favorable comments offered above indicate that 
relating to the positive aspects of the family and their discipline 
styles may not simply be a matter of ethnic background, but of 
shared or similar positive experiences with particular forms of 
family communication. Shared experiences such as family socializa- 
tion play a role in our interpretation of events. 

Participants also expressed a great deal of concern about the 
"yelling" among the family members depicted in Crooklyn. Willis 
(1992, 133, 143) addresses this issue when she observes a continuous 
presence of words and music in African American life. She notes that 
some observers interpret the communication styles of African Ameri- 
cans as "loud or shallow" because some white people do not under- 
stand the value of, and preference for, oral /verbal communication in 
black culture. Hecht, Collier, and Ribeau (1993) have noted that the 
volume and style of speaking in the African American culture are 
often misperceived as heading toward violent action when they are 
not. 

Regarding the concerns expressed about the seemingly mixed- 
up partnership roles between the mother and the father in Crooklyn, 
research has shown that there is a greater egalitarian sharing of roles 
and role adaptability in African American families than in European 
American families (Hale-Benson 1986; Hill 1972; Wilson, Greene- 
Bates, McKim, Simmons, Askew, Curry-El, and Hinton 1995b). There 
is also more sharing of what are classically thought of as parental 
roles with the older siblings in African American families (Hale- 
Benson 1986, Hill 1972). The African American culture is as much 
matriarchal as it is patriarchal (Hale-Benson 1986, 47; Hill 1972). In 
addition, historically, all responsibilities have had to be spread and 
shared among family members as blacks were required to meet the 
needs of whites first, which often meant that blacks were not, as 
individuals, as available to meet the needs of their own families. 
Thus, roles had to be shared across gender, and between parents, 
siblings, extended family, and community members in order for the 
needs of the entire family to be met. 



Theme #2: 
"The Mother 
Seems Aggressive 
and Violent" 



The second concern to emerge among the participants focused on the 
mother, who was seen as aggressive and violent, especially with 
respect to her disciplining of the children: 

I could not believe how [the mother] was treating her children. Her 
household was very tense because she, the mother, was always 
screaming. They could not even sit down and have a relaxed meal 
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because the mother nit picked at the kids and yelled at them but she 
did not discipline them. It makes me crazy thinking about how 
stressful her house would be. I also thought she was too physical 
with the children. She tore them out of bed and dragged them to the 
kitchen meanwhile emotionally abusing them. I can easily see how 
the kids could have no self-esteem. . . . I believe it is important for a 
child's development to have a parent that is emotionally stable, 
(female) 

The method [of discipline the mother] used in getting her kids out of 
the bed is a controversial one. She seems to be extremely physical 
with them, and some might see this as borderline abusive. . . . The 
segment of the movie that I saw appeared to emphasize the lack of a 
father figure, and a mother figure who must be abusive to her 
children in an attempt to maintain control of the household. . . . The 
effect on the children was that they were afraid of their mother, and 
could not turn to her, and their lack of respect of their father as a 
parental figure meant that they could not turn to him either, (male) 

The specific role of the mother is one that I did not agree with. I feel 
that she had a detrimental effect on the children. . . . She would yell 
negative things at her kids and threaten to hurt them. She slapped 
them around as well. I am not saying that things were not hard for 
her but I feel that this type of violence and verbal abuse is not 
necessary in any circumstances, (female) 

The clip that I saw made me very angry. The mother was so mean to 
the children, mocking the way they ate, threatening them, while the 
father was passive. There were so many mixed messages being sent 
out. . . . For me, the worst part was when the mother woke the 
children up at four o'clock in the morning, making them clean the 
kitchen. What a horrible way to wake up. (female) 

The participants' use of words such as tore , dragged , abused , slapped , 
mocked, detrimental , horrible , and unstable suggest that they saw the 
mother as physically and emotionally aggressive, violent and abu- 
sive toward her children. Before concluding that this is the only or 
the best interpretation of the mother's behavior, alternative explana- 
tions need to be considered. 



Alternative 

Perspectives 

Concerning the 
Second Theme: The 
"Violent Mother" 



Perceptions of the Crooklyn mother as aggressive and violent may, in 
part, be a matter of shared experiences such as class, income, socio- 
economic status (SES), generational cohort, and ethnic and gender 
socialization. Eleanor Maccoby (1980) found that low-SES and high- 
SES parents differ in their parenting styles, with low-SES parents 
being more restrictive, power-assertive, or authoritarian than high- 
SES parents, who tend to be more permissive. On studies conducted 
with white, middle-class children, authoritarian parenting was 
shown to be associated with aggressiveness in children, while less 
restrictive styles such as the authoritative and permissive styles were 
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associated with these children having an internal sense of self- 
control (Shaffer 1994). 

Parenting styles and their effects on children may also vary 
ethnically. Research has shown that "Black mothers tend to be more 
firm and physical in their discipline than White mothers" (Hale- 
Benson 1986, 68). Other studies have also shown that certain forms 
of corporal and firm punishment when combined with "warm" 
parenting styles are associated with politeness and self-control in 
black children, but aggression and a lack of self-control in white 
children (Deater-Deckard, Dodge, Bates, and Pettit 1996). This firmer 
style of discipline among black parents may be due to caregiver 
attempts to teach their children responsibility (Deater-Deckard et al. 
1996). It may also be indicative of their desire to prepare their chil- 
dren for, and protect their children against, disproportionate surveil- 
lance by others and inequitable punitive practices from a society that 
is often racist (Collins 1990; Hale-Benson 1986; hooks 1993; Lassiter 
1987). White families have significantly less pressure on them in this 
regard because they do not usually have to deal with individual and 
shared experiences of racism, particularly from those in authority 
(Feagin and Sikes 1994). 

Nonetheless, among even black scholars there is little consen- 
sus on how to view or to judge the appropriateness of the authoritar- 
ian methods that often characterize some black women's style of 
disciplining. Some have argued that such a style of discipline is that 
of an outdated child-abusing "legacy" of harsh parental control that 
began during the enslavement socialization process (hooks 1993; 
Lassiter 1987). Others have argued that these firm styles of discipline 
still are necessary, and for the most part are harmless, containing an 
element of warmth and humor wherein "the bark is worse than the 
bite" and the seemingly harsh discipline "border[s] on play" (Hale- 
Benson 1986, 172). In addition, the myth of the black woman as 
domineering, angry, and violent, rather than as strong and resilient, 
contributes to many of the misperceptions that occur regarding her 
(Collins 1990; Ladner 1971; West 1995). As mentioned earlier, Hecht 
et al. (1993, 105) pointed out that compared to European Americans, 
African Americans are often more assertive and direct in their com- 
munications with each other, and that "European Americans may 
interpret African American behavior as signaling physical confronta- 
tion when none is intended." Hecht et al. (1993) argued that some 
African American threats, even set to music, are taken literally by 
European Americans, but when African Americans interpret them 
they are seen only as "wolfing" or "signifying" (see Foster 1986, 188), 
which are forms of kidding or venting with no intended action. 
Nonetheless, threatening children, as in Crooklyn, with "I'll slap the 
black off of you" and "I will knock you into tomorrow" most likely is 
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not an optimal method of discipline regardless of the different ways 
that such comments may be interpreted. Acknowledging that such 
verbal threats may not be the best, and in some cases may be emo- 
tionally detrimental (hooks 1993; Lassiter 1987), there is still the issue 
of whether the mother's behavior portrayed in the movie Crooklyn 
was actually physically "violent" and "child-abusive." 

Child abuse is defined as the maltreatment of a child or "the 
intentional harm to, or avoidable endangerment of, anyone under 
the age of eighteen" (Berger and Thompson 1995, 308). According to 
child abuse experts, behaviors that may signal that a parent is physi- 
cally or emotionally child-abusive may include having a history of 
abusing their children in the past; using excessively harsh discipline 
that is not age appropriate; not being able adequately to explain 
children's injuries or trying to hide injuries; seeming unconcerned 
about a child or a child's problems; tending to misperceive a child as 
bad, monstrous, evil, etc.; being psychotic or psychopathic; misusing 
alcohol or drugs; blaming or belittling a child; being cold and reject- 
ing; withholding love from a child; and/or treating siblings inappro- 
priately unequally (Community Council on Child Abuse and Ne- 
glect, Inc. 1982). Children's reactions to physical abuse can include 
being wary of physical contact with adults; being apprehensive 
when other children cry; demonstrating extremes in behavior; 
seeming frightened of their parents and other adults; and/or report- 
ing that their parents injured them (CCCAN 1982). Children's reac- 
tions to emotional abuse can include appearing overly compliant, 
passive, and undemanding; being extremely aggressive, demanding, 
or rageful; showing overly adaptive behaviors, either inappropri- 
ately adultlike or inappropriately infantile; lagging in physical, 
emotional, and intellectual development; and/ or attempting suicide 
(CCCAN 1982). We need to reexamine these criteria and consider 
whether the behavior depicted in Crooklyn signals a child-neglectful, 
endangering, or abusive environment. 

Criteria for child maltreatment may vary from one community 
to another and from one jurisdiction to another. But using as an 
example the kinds of criteria offered for child maltreatment by the 
Community Council on Child Abuse and Neglect, Inc. (1982), it is 
necessary to reconsider whether the mother's behavior depicted in 
Crooklyn qualifies as child-abusive. It is also important to reconsider 
whether the children's reactions to her resemble those of abused 
children. The important lesson in this is for teachers to remember 
that if we are not at least familiar with alternative world views 
regarding disciplining behavior, then we may be more likely to 
impose one narrow view when judging such a situation. 

Willis (1992) argues that in the African American community a 
high premium is placed upon the honoring of, and obedience to. 
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Theme #3: 
" The Parents Seem 

Irresponsible" 



parents and elders of the family. This makes sense given the ex- 
tended family and kinship networks that exist in these families. 
According to Willis (1992, 135), “The learning of respect for elders is 
the child's earliest contribution to family maintenance and cohesive- 
ness." Many African American parents believe that to follow Euro- 
pean American middle-class discipline practices, which are relatively 
more permissive in style (e.g., Shaffer 1994), would leave African 
American children vulnerable to "confrontations with [racist] au- 
thorities" in the mainstream American society (Willis 1992, 138; see 
also Hale-Benson 1986 and Wilson 1995b). Thus, some parents may 
feel that the firmer styles of discipline may be necessary and adap- 
tive for their African American families when surviving in American 
society (Deater-Deckard et al. 1996). 

Another concern that emerged among the participants was that of 
the parents leaving their children for several hours during the 
evening to attend the father's music recital (the Crooklyn father is a 
jazz musician). Though some participants felt uncertain about 
predicting the children's ages, many were appalled that the parents 
left five children home apparently unattended. For example: 

I could be mistaken but I thought the oldest child was at the most ten 
years old. The children were too young to be left home alone and 
they were also expected to do too much on their own. (female) 

I must admit that I was surprised at the scene where the children 
stayed home alone. First of all, I was appalled that their parents 
would leave them home alone. But secondly, I was surprised that 
they stayed there and peacefully watched TV. There were no huge 
arguments between them, and they seemed content to be alone 
together. Obviously this was not the first time they had been left in 
this situation, (female) 

Thus, some of the students' comments suggest that they felt that 
the children were ill equipped for being left at home alone for the 
evening. Related to this issue were participants' judgments that too 
much was expected of the children in terms of chores and household 
responsibilities. For example, some thought that the independence of 
the children was not age-appropriate and was indicative of the 
parents' irresponsibility. It also was thought that these expectations 
may lead to pathological responses such as anxiety and parentifi- 
cation of the children. 

The participants interpreted the mother's desire to send her 
daughter to Southern relatives for two weeks during the summer as 
follows: (1) she had no control over her kids; (2) she didn't want to 
be bothered with her children; and (3) she didn't want her daughter 
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to be "on the streets" with her brothers. As one participant writes in 
his journal: 

[The mother] emphasizes how she does not want her to stay here 
and hang out all Summer with her brothers, indicating that they do 
nothing productive, like her father, (male) 

Comments such as the one above indicate that not only was the 
community perceived as inadequate for raising children, but that the 
mother was looking for a quick means by which to rid herself of at 
least one child for the summer. 



Alternative 

Perspectives 
Concerning the 
Third Theme: 
The "Irresponsible 

Parents" 



Not all of the participants agreed with the perspective that the 
children were left all alone by irresponsible parents. For example, 
one participant noted that she had the impression that the children 
were not alone at all; that the community was there to help look after 
them, including the neighbors upstairs within a fairly close-knit 
neighborhood. This perspective is consistent with research on the 
black community that points to the strength and functioning of the 
extended family and kinship networks that stretch far beyond blood 
relations. This network is also associated with members of a given 
kinship network living in close proximity to one another and sharing 
in child-rearing responsibilities (Billingsley 1992; Hill 1972). 

In responding to the theme of irresponsible parenting, we 
return to the issue of the adaptability of family roles and the sharing 
of family responsibilities that is common in African American and 
lower socioeconomic families (Billingsley 1992; Willis 1992; Wilson 
1995b). Hale-Benson (1986) points out that African American chil- 
dren, particularly girls, are expected to be more emotionally mature 
than their European American counterparts, are given more respon- 
sibilities at earlier ages, are very independent, and possess outstand- 
ing competencies in novel situations and in situations that require 
responsibility. These children are expected to assist in the child- 
rearing responsibilities of the younger siblings, out of necessity, if for 
no other reason. Thus, for younger siblings to be left in the care of 
older siblings who are pubescent is not so much a signal of the 
parent's irresponsibility as much as it is a sign of the children's 
necessarily mature and responsible nature. 

Regarding the Crooklyn mother's desire to send her only 
daughter away for two weeks during the summer, Willis (1992) 
points out that it is not uncommon for African Americans to send 
their children away periodically to visit for extended periods of time 
with relatives in order to help maintain and strengthen the extended 
family kinship ties. This practice has been extremely common ever 
since the great migrations of blacks to the North from the Southern 
states during the industrial revolution in the earlier part of this 
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Theme #4: "The 
Children Seem 
Uncontrollable" 



century. Children from the North were sent to visit relatives in the 
South, and likewise, children from the South were sent to visit 
relatives in the North (Billingsley 1992; Hale 1994). This practice 
continues even to this day among many African American families. 

There was a strong consensus that the mother had no control over 
the children, as demonstrated by their not following her instructions 
and their "mouthing off" and "talking back." Some participants 
thought that the mother was losing control of her children to the 
streets and to television because of her apparently inept parenting 
and the uncontrollable nature of the children. The participants saw 
the need for management and control of the children as vitally 
important. This concern related particularly to the children's volume 
of speech, movements, and communication style. Participants felt 
that these aspects of their behavior needed to be more carefully 
managed in order to reduce the appearance of their being threaten- 
ing to others: 

The children's manners and actions reflected their parents' horrible 
parenting skills. The children were rowdy and unmanageable. They 
refused to follow their mothers orders and treated her disrespect- 
fully. ... I feel that this is not all of the children's fault though. I 
believe it is because of how they were raised and that they did not 
leam respect to begin with, (female) 

What I didn't understand was why the children failed to clean up the 
dishes. If they knew their mother would behave that way, why 
would they deliberately defy her? Perhaps that is my biggest unan- 
swered question, (female) 

Thus, descriptions such as rowdy, unmanageable, disrespectful, and 
deliberately defiant suggest a perception of the children as out of 
control. 

The focus group was asked what they thought might happen 
if the Crooklyn children were to attend school with middle-class 
European American children. Some participants again indicated that 
they saw the Crooklyn children as aggressive and potentially threat- 
ening to other children. They stated that these children are "loud" 
and "aggressive" and that other children would run and retreat and 
would not be able to "stand up for themselves" against them. One 
participant remarked ethnocentrically, "These aggressive children 
will not know how to deal with the [self-controlled] children from 
the other culture(s)." Viewers thought that these children needed to 
be encouraged to adapt and "tone down" their "aggressive" styles to 
more acceptable or "appropriate" norms rather than teaching meth- 
ods being adapted to the children's own styles. Participants thought 
that if the Crooklyn children did not adjust their behavior, their 
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Alternative 

Perspectives 

Concerning the 
Fourth Theme: 
The "Uncontrollable 

Children" 



Theme #5: 
"The Community 
Seems Barren and 
Threatening" 



classrooms would be in chaos, and there would be "no control 
whatsoever." 

Kunjufu (1986), Hale-Benson (1986), and Hale (1994) explored the 
issue of African American children being perceived as difficult to 
manage. One reason offered for the concern is that many teachers do 
not understand African American children's "verve," which is an 
excitable energy and interest in their surroundings (Hale-Benson 
1986, 78-79, 85-86; Kunjufu 1984, 1986). Teachers may attempt to 
squash this energy in an effort to gain total control over a child's 
behavior. Another issue may be misunderstandings that occur 
regarding African American children's body language and nonver- 
bal communication styles. For example, the children's tendency 
either to gaze, or to avoid eye contact, may be misperceived as 
threatening or disrespectful (Cooper 1996; Hale-Benson 1986; Hecht 
et al. 1993; Kunjufu 1986; Shade 1989). And finally, there may be a 
mismatch in the firm disciplining style of the African American 
child's caregivers and the more passive style that may characterize 
their European American teachers. This can result, as Hale-Benson 
(1986, 68, 178-79) explains, in the African American children appear- 
ing to "rim all over" the European American teachers as these 
teachers try to employ all of the "techniques learned in college," 
which do not make the best use of the African American cultural 
style. 

When participants in the focus group discussed the strengths of the 
community, there was a general consensus that the community was 
deficient and that it had nothing to offer. One participant of Latino 
background made the observation that, from his perspective, the 
Crooklyn movie may be inaccurate because the children don't seem to 
have anything available to them in their community, whereas "the 
Cosby Show children could at the least go to the mall." He also ac- 
knowledged that he wasn't sure that either medium's portrayal 
accurately reflects African American life. 

Another participant voiced concern about meeting the needs 
of children who are in communities plagued with street violence. 
This fits some of the participants' notion that the Crooklyn mother 
desired to send her daughter away primarily to get her off of the 
neighborhood streets. A European American participant in the focus 
group said, "Yes [it's nice to explore these strengths of the black 
community and all], but I need to know how we handle situations 
where, for example, kids are coming to school afraid to walk down 
the street — afraid that they will be killed." 
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Alternative 

Perspectives 

Concerning the 
Fifth Theme: The 
" Barren Community" 



In contrast to the participants above, some viewers easily identified 
the strong sense of community as a strength: 

First, there was so much playing [outside], and maybe this is not 

reality, but it appeared that there was a strong sense of community. 

(female) 

A strong sense of community has been one of the greatest strengths 
of the African American culture, as outlined by a number of scholars 
(Billingsley 1992; Hale 1994; Hill 1972; Willis 1992; Wilson 1995a, 
1995b). No one movie by itself can portray accurately all of the 
diversities of African American life any more than one movie could 
portray European American life and its diversities. However, as an 
African American woman raised in an African American community 
environment, I would argue that Crooklyn portrayed a number of 
strengths found in the African American community. For example, 
Crooklyn portrays formal and informal extended kinship networks, 
extensive and passionate communication styles, adaptability of 
family roles, responsible and appropriately mature children, and 
parents who were far from perfect, but who attempt to instill impor- 
tant values in their children. The fact that African American children 
today are at greater risk than any other group in the United States 
(Wilson 1995a and 1995b) should not be minimized in this discus- 
sion. African American children disproportionately struggle with 
issues of joblessness, poverty, drugs, the breakdown of family cohe- 
sion, and community violence (Billingsley 1992). Unfortunately, 
mainstream forms of media inappropriately make socially con- 
structed conditions such as these in the black community synony- 
mous with the black culture itself (Chideya 1995), by portraying 
violence in the black community as unique and as representative of 
the entire community of black people. The media give the impres- 
sion that African Americans and other people of color exclusively 
experience such challenges; in general are failing; and have made 
few contributions to society. The fact is that many children of color 
and their families are struggling, even against incredible historical 
and socially produced pressures, challenges, and odds, and yet the 
majority are surviving and contributing to their communities. As one 
example, there is a tendency to share as a community and to assist 
others, as exemplified by a historical legacy of rearing other peoples' 
children as well as one's own, a tendency that continues in the 
African American community to this day (Billingsley 1992; Feagin 
and Sikes 1994; Wilson 1995b). 

Regarding the children who are facing dangers in their homes 
and/ or in their surrounding communities, research shows that 
teachers who capitalize on the extended family kinship network 
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model are more successful with these children. Incorporating oppor- 
tunities to include kinship models into their teaching style is associ- 
ated with greater classroom effectiveness. For instance, successful 
teachers of African American children tend to treat students as if 
they are extended family (Foster 1994; Ladson-Billings 1994). Studies 
suggest that for these children, it is extremely important to use 
pedagogical approaches that include or acknowledge the children's 
culture, life issues and stories, struggles, and creative problem- 
solving (Allen and Butler 1996; Foster 1994; Ladson-Billings 1994; 
Shade 1989). Successful teachers of African American children have a 
clear understanding of the importance of this, and employ African 
American cultural styles, history, and sociology in their pedagogical 
philosophies and techniques (Collins and Tamarkin 1990). According 
to Ladson-Billings (1994), children's lives, their issues, their 
struggles, and their concerns and fears can be used as a bridge to 
help them express their feelings and knowledge through writing, 
singing, rapping, and empowering themselves with ideas about pre- 
and post-enslavement African history and culture, survival and 
coping. 

Thus, the five major themes that emerged in discussions and 
writing about the children and family in Crooklyn can be reconsid- 
ered in light of the alternative perspectives offered in research 
literature written by African American scholars, advocates, and 
community members. 

I have shown that the movie Crooklyn proved fruitful as a projective 
technique for eliciting discussion among pre-certification teacher 
candidates and social science students. It must be noted that in the 
focus group, participants may have been hesitant to vocalize positive 
or favorable impressions about the Crooklyn family against the 
steady flow of negative comments that were being offered. However, 
confidential written comments did not prove much more favorable 
among the journal-group participants. It may be necessary to ask 
participants very specific questions about the family rather than 
relying on their overall, more general impressions of the family. It 
will also be important to interview or survey a more culturally, 
racially, experiential, and economically diverse group to examine 
any differences that may emerge in their perceptions. 

The comments collected from these participants indicate that 
their past experiences or a possible lack of diverse equal-status 
experiences may be crucial determinants of intolerant views regard- 
ing African American children and their families. In order to illumi- 
nate the biased knowledge that may be at work in the viewers' 
perceptions, I offered alternative perspectives that take into account 
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previous research regarding African American and lower socioeco- 
nomic cultural and communication styles. This study points to the 
urgent need for North American schools and communities to achieve 
greater diversity within their teacher and social service provider 
pools in order to better meet the needs of diverse student or client 
populations. Diversity in teachers and service providers is crucial in 
terms of ethnic, gender, age, differential/handicap ability, and 
experience if children's educational and developmental needs are to 
be met. 

I have argued, likewise, that it is important for teachers and 
service providers to be adequately trained in the variety of ways and 
styles of diverse cultures and communities. Moreover, it is essential 
that teachers explore and challenge their own feelings, experiences, 
perceptions, and misperceptions regarding children and families of 
backgrounds different from their own (Bowman and Stott 1994). 

Intolerance is a behavioral issue as well as a perceptual issue. 
How we think about others may influence how we treat them. If we 
do not know intimately those who are from backgrounds that differ 
from ours, then we may easily misunderstand or misjudge their 
behavior. Gaining knowledge, exposure, and better understanding 
with respect to other cultures is analogous to a carpenter increasing 
her repertoire and usage of tools from her toolbox so that she does 
not rely excessively upon a limited set of tools for a diverse range of 
jobs. According to Stephan and Brigham (1985), equal-status experi- 
ences with members of diverse communities is the best method for 
facilitating intercultural learning and appreciation. Throughout this 
essay I have cited other researchers who show that experiential 
diversity can also be achieved through learning, studying, and 
exposing oneself to other cultures, and challenging conventional 
notions regarding other cultures and the pedagogy of children of 
color (e.g., Foster 1994; Hale-Benson 1986; Ladson-Billings 1994). 

To conclude, methods exist for improving cultural competency 
in relation to African American children and families. These include 
(1) being sensitive to and acknowledging familial and cultural 
strengths in addition to challenges and weaknesses; (2) providing a 
more appropriate balance of positive media images and role models 
to children; and (3) being aware of and prepared to acknowledge 
and incorporate African American cultural interactive and communi- 
cation styles into activities and interventions with children and their 
families. 

Some of the interactive and communication styles that may 
exist in African American families that are often misunderstood by 
those outside of the culture include (1) passionate and assertive 
verbal and nonverbal communication styles; (2) strong kinship 
bonds and extended family networks and associated visitation and 
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habitation practices; (3) the sharing of and adaptability in family 
roles between caregivers and children; and (4) different needs for, 
meanings of, and expectations regarding behavior toward family 
and community elders and discipline. It is also important to note 
that African American teachers and service providers who have not 
shared experiences similar to those of the children they serve also 
need to experience equal-status experiences in, and training about, 
the children of color with whom they will work. Research demon- 
strates that even teachers of color who have been socialized in the 
dominant mainstream, predominantly white culture may be likely to 
think inaccurately and stereotypically about children of color (Foster 
1994; Schofield 1986). Thus, teachers of all backgrounds can benefit 
from cross-cultural training and experiences. 

Teachers need to engage in the practice of learning about, 
searching for, and appreciating cultural strengths and competencies 
which will also enable them to raise their expectations of the chil- 
dren with whom they work or serve. To embrace these strengths is 
the most important component in perceptual and behavioral toler- 
ance, and can help reduce the kinds of educational inequities that 
have been found regarding the treatment of children of color. As 
Wilson (1995a, 94) reminds us, "Presuming cultural and familial 
strengths will necessarily lead to different strategies of assistance." 
Thus, gaining a better understanding of our own weaknesses with 
respect to our feelings and thoughts about others, learning about 
other cultures through equal-status experiences, and respectfully 
investigating and studying other cultures are initial steps toward 
education about tolerance and intolerance. 



1. For example, in the U.S. state of Connecticut, the majority of 
schools offer no exposure to cultural /racial diversity among their K-12 
teaching faculty, as demonstrated by the fact that students from minority 
groups (e.g., African American, Hispanic/Latino, Asian American, and 
Native American) make up nearly 28 percent of the student population, yet 
teachers of color make up only 6 percent of the faculty (Connecticut Advi- 
sory Council for Teacher Professional Standards 1995). In addition, 70 
percent of the school districts have two or fewer teachers of color; 31 
percent of all Connecticut schools have only one teacher of color, and 
another 34 percent of all Connecticut schools have no teachers of color. In 
many of these all-white or nearly all-white teacher districts, students of 
color make up more than 70 percent of the student population (Connecticut 
Advisory Council for Teacher Professional Standards 1995). 

2. Crooklyn opens with scenes of African American children playing 
in their neighborhood. During the first fifteen minutes of Crooklyn, five of 
the children, four brothers and their sister, ages about seven to thirteen, are 
called home to a nutritious meal in an apparently clean and comfortable 
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brownstone home. As they sit down to dinner, the children seem bubbly 
and are chattering. The mother admonishes her children to be quiet for 
grace. The father offers a short prayer. The mother seems to disapprove and 
says grace also. A stream of conversations begins which includes various 
forms and intensities of chatter, banter, complaints, discipline, questions, 
and remarks that occur among the family members. For example, one of the 
boys tells his siblings to get their elbows off the table. The mother lightly 
slaps at her daughter's hand and tells her to quit biting her nails. Then she 
tells one of her sons to close his mouth. He "eats like a pig . . . chews like a 
cow . . . he's greedy," she remarks. She tells another son that he is going to 
have his "head pulled off" if he does not put down the salt. She admonishes 
one other son to eat his food. The children are also warned by the mother to 
be sure to have the kitchen clean by the time that she comes home after 
attending their father's "gig." She says that she expects to come home to 
sleep and relax, and should not have to "run around after them." The father 
is relatively relaxed during these activities. The father belches, much to the 
disapproval of the rest of the family. He says that it is a compliment to his 
wife's good cooking. He appears disturbed only by their neighbor's loud 
attempt to perform a song, and bangs on the wall in hopes that the amateur 
performance will stop. 

There is then a change in scene, and the movie shows the children 
watching television while lying across a bed. Another scene shows the 
daughter waking in the night and walking sleepily to her brothers' room, 
where she squats and urinates. A change in scene occurs again, and sud- 
denly, lights are on and the mother is pulling the sleeping children from 
their beds, and slapping them about their bottoms. It is four o'clock in the 
morning. She fervently admonishes them, saying, for example, that they 
will have to pull their weight in the family. She lines them up against the 
wall, waves her finger at them, and states that she will "slap the black off" 
of one of them. She also states that she will knock their "teeth into tomor- 
row" and will "beat their brains out," although she does not. The children 
are marched downstairs to clean up the kitchen. The mother chastises the 
eldest son for not setting an example and for being immature. One sibling 
remarks he would "rather have a father than a mother any day." His 
siblings appear that they may agree with him, but Mother does not and she 
begins chasing the children around the kitchen. A change of scene to later 
that morning occurs, and apparently all but the mother are still asleep. The 
daughter has awakened and joins the mother in a tender conversation 
where the mother suggests that the daughter go to visit relatives for a 
couple of weeks during the summer. The daughter protests this idea. 

3. For this chapter, the original version of the detailed description of 
the first fifteen minutes of Crooklyn was drafted by a woman of British 
ancestry who is in her forties, and was revised by an African American 
woman and an African American male, both in their thirties. Both females 
work in careers that involve children, and both have children of their own. 
The male is a clinical psychology Ph.D. candidate who does not yet have 
children. Any description provided for this chapter may be subject to the 
observers' own biases, though every effort was made to use neutral lan- 
guage in the detailed description of the first scenes of Crooklyn. 
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4. Because so many popular media depictions of African Americans 
are unduly negative and inaccurately stereotypical, the author was con- 
cerned about unwittingly presenting material for discussion that had no 
true resemblance whatsoever to African American life. To help gauge the 
appropriateness of Crookiyn as a material even remotely representative of 
African American life, a survey was conducted among thirty-three African 
Americans in higher education who were from a variety of socioeconomic 
backgrounds across the United States. Crookiyn was judged by them to be a 
moderately appropriate and representative stimulus. On a scale from one to 
nine, the mean score was six in favor of it being positive or favorable in its 
characterizations of African American life, and also six in favor of it being 
accurate in its characterizations. 

5. This journal group was similar to the focus group in gender, age, 
and ethnicity. Almost all of the participants were first-time viewers. Both 
studies were approved by the appropriate college board, and students gave 
their written permission for their written comments to be published anony- 
mously. 

6. All of the comments presented were from European American 
participants unless otherwise noted. Of the thirty-three focus-group partici- 
pants, twenty-seven were European American and six were of a variety of 
other backgrounds including African American, Hispanic /Latino, and 
Asian American. Of the fourteen focus-group participants, thirteen were 
European American and one was African American. 
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O ver the past few years, the hijab (that is, the head scarf and, 
often, loose-fitted clothing in the form of tunic or dress worn 
by some Muslim women) has attracted much Canadian 
media attention. 1 This attention galvanized around an incident 
involving the suspension of a student from a public high school in 
the Montreal area. On September 7, 1994, a twelve-year-old girl, 
Emilie Ouimet, a recent convert to Islam, was sent home for not 
complying with the request to remove her hijab. Her attire appar- 
ently was not within the bounds of the dress code established by the 
school, and the principal was reported as saying that "the wearing of 
a distinctive sign, like the hijab or neo-Nazi insignias, could polarize 
the aggressivity of students." 2 In all reports of the incident, the 
principal was supported fully by the parents' committee, which 
agreed that to allow the hijab to be worn in school would be to favor 
the rights of one individual — or group of individuals — over all other 
students who had to abide by the dress code in effect. The dress code 
was thus seen as a "leveling" device, a way to mete out equal status 
to all students. The pervasive sentiment reported was that to do 
otherwise would marginalize such students. 

This incident raised a number of important concerns in all 
media reports of the incident. First, the right to public education was 
denied to a student on the basis of her religious dress; second,the 
question of what is to be "tolerated" in a multicultural society 



Originally published as "Veiling the 'Other/ Unveiling Our 'Selves': Reading Media 
Images of the Hijab Psychoanalytically to Move beyond Tolerance" in the Fall 1998 
issue of Canadian Journal of Education/Revue canadienne de Veducation 23(4): 438-51. 
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became a crucial issue. The discourse of individual rights, commu- 
nity responsibility, and the relation of religion to the state was 
foregrounded in Canadian reports of the Ouimet incident, and in 
these respects opened up a debate whose echoes may be heard in the 
biblical-creation-versus-evolution arguments presented in the United 
States. However, upon reading these reports, it became apparent to 
me that the issues had less to do with the specifics of the incident, 
and more to do with larger questions of social policy and definitions 
of community. The representations of hijab-we aring women were not 
the only troubling aspects of the reports; the differences among these 
representations also gave tremendous cause for concern. The argu- 
ments these representations served to legitimize had as much to do 
with the ongoing histories of Canadian and Quebec nationalisms as 
they did with representing the particular difficulties hijab-we aring 
women face in a multicultural society. 

Both the French- and English-language local newspapers took 
this story to be exemplary of the issues multiculturalism poses to 
traditional expectations and behaviors of schooling practices. In- 
deed, going far beyond the bounds of the actual incident, articles 
and editorials discussed what the hijab means and why Muslim 
women wear it, all the while verging on, and sometimes tumbling 
into, a morass of the most blatant forms of stereotype and prejudice. 
Moreover, both presses constructed a public debate that spoke 
directly to their own views of what community and society are and 
should be. For this reason, it is not the stereotypical representations 
of the Ouimet incident per se that are so intriguing, but the way in 
which these stereotypes construct particular fantasies that serve the 
needs of two very different cultural groups in Montreal, and in 
Quebec more generally. I offer below first my rationale for reading 
these media accounts in a specific manner (that is, psychoanalyti- 
cally), followed by my analysis of the reports. The essay concludes 
with some considerations of this type of reading for elementary 
school teachers. 



Education, 
Stereotype, and 
“Tolerance” 



Educators sensitive to issues of social discrimination work with the 
assumption that popular images have an effect upon children's 
attitudes and beliefs about themselves and others. The common 
feeling is that children are bombarded with stereotypes in toys, 
storybooks, and films, and that these images distort the truth about 
various social groups so depicted. Indeed, the stereotype is thought 
to be a relation of power, whereby privilege for one group is secured 
through the denigration and distortion of others. Thus educators 
often find themselves focusing their energies on redressing this 
distortion by encouraging students of all ages to think critically 
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about what is represented to them and why, and by posing alterna- 
tives which better speak to the lived realities and aspirations of those 
who are most often subjected to stereotype. Often, multicultural 
education focuses on encouraging children to develop tolerant 
attitudes toward others, by not fearing difference, and by refusing to 
accept untruths about those differences as well. 

While neither wanting to dismiss the need to work against 
discriminatory forms of representation, nor abandoning the hope 
that teaching can affect the way children interrelate with those 
whom they perceive as different from themselves, I nevertheless 
wish to challenge the logic which supports seeing representations in 
either negative or positive terms, and to problematize the assumption 
that tolerance should be the goal of our pedagogical practices. As 
Webster's Dictionary defines it, tolerance is "a fair and permissive 
attitude toward those whose race, religion, nationality, etc., differ 
from one's own." However, if one of our pedagogical goals is to 
encourage children to work for a more just future, then we are not 
talking about encouraging mere "tolerance" of others, but striving 
toward a new mode of understanding our selves in relation to others. 
Hence it is not just an attitudinal change toward an other — which still 
positions one individual vis-a-vis another individual — but a concep- 
tual understanding that recognizes that no self is possible without an 
other, without an outside. 

Following psychoanalytic insights, part of this understanding 
requires an acceptance that our interactions with images, insofar as 
they constitute our "outside," affect us unconsciously. They partici- 
pate in our meaning-making activity and shape how we think about, 
dream about, and relate to all others around us. As Jacques Lacan 
(1977) puts it in his theory of the mirror stage, an infant begins to 
form a sense of itself as it "recognizes" that there is an other outside 
its own bodily limits. The image of the "other" in the mirror is not 
unlike the bodily presence of an other person (say, mother or father) 
with whom the infant identifies and forms an image of itself as being 
like that other, an "imago" (Lacan 1977, 2). In this way we establish a 
sense of self only in relation to, and not independent from, an other 
different from and external to our own bodily presence. Interestingly, 
educators often speak of how children "internalize" attitudes and 
beliefs (as do adults) from the society around them, seeming to 
suggest that images which populate children's culture do have 
unconscious effects. But, rarely do we address ourselves to how such 
images constitute a sense of self for ourselves and our children, and 
how they construct a vision or fantasy of society itself — that is, a 
social imaginary. How is it that we define ourselves as "selves" in 
relation to categories of otherness? Focusing on this profound con- 
nection between self and other enables us to think about how stereo- 
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types in particular have a role in constituting who we think we are, 
and what society is. Moreover, in creating — and not merely being 
subjected to — specific images, what might this tell us about our 
"selves" in relation to the other that is conjured up for our own 
purposes of communication? 

Homi Bhabha (1994), in rethinking the stereotype as being not 
only a relation of power but also a relation of desire, suggests that a 
sense of "usness" is at stake when stereotypes are produced: for 
whose desires are implicated when stereotypes are mobilized in 
popular media accounts of events? And how does a sharing of these 
desires create a sense of "us" in relation to "them?" It is to such 
questions that I turn in this essay, suggesting that their engagement 
may be helpful in dealing with the dynamic which structures and 
continues to make possible stereotypical forms of representation. To 
ignore this dynamic of desire and need may place us in the position 
of calling for mere tolerance, rather than struggling with the more 
difficult question of developing new social relations "beyond toler- 
ance," ones which fully recognize the play of power and desire. Let 
me explain further what I mean by "beyond tolerance." 

James Schwoch, Mimi White, and Susan Reilly (1992), in their call to 
teach critical media skills, propose that we understand that multiple 
meanings can be generated from any particular set of images. Under- 
standing that there can be multiple levels of meaning moves us away 
from an overly simplified view of representations as being either 
positive or negative, and opens us up to questioning how images 
function differently, given their different social contexts and their 
different audiences. This suggests that anti-racist and multicultural 
education is about the inquiry into multiple meaning, and not merely 
about the rectifying of specific images. In inquiring into meanings of 
representations, educators may begin to address the ways in which 
images not only serve the needs of those who do the representing 
(such as the community group who puts out a particular newspa- 
per), but also the ways in which they invite us (the readers, the 
consumers) to share a certain social imaginary, a certain fantasy of 
self and society. Taking this into consideration, anti-racist and 
multicultural education cannot be content in educating for tolerance, 
for the underlying fantasy or shared social imaginary is left unques- 
tioned, unanalysed. Instead, I wish to make a distinction between 
educating for tolerance (with its implicit assumption that there is an 
"us" who tolerates "them") and educating beyond tolerance, with its 
emphasis on a consideration of the self-other relationship, where 
"usness" and "themness" are themselves open to question. Educat- 
ing beyond tolerance requires an understanding that representations 
are not simply concerned with telling falsehoods or truths about 
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groups, but are involved in constructing a sense of who "we" are, 
who "they" are, and how the society in which we live is understood. 
For instance, daily media representations of the black urban poor in 
the United States foster an image of poverty as being about blacks 
and about inner-city life. Not only do such representations fly in the 
face of statistics to the contrary, as most poor in the United States are 
white and rural (Books 1996), but they also are part of the raw 
material that shapes how we speak about, experience, and imagine 
the landscape of America (and this is particularly the case, perhaps, 
in the context of the Canadian imaginary). The point to be made here 
with respect to attending pedagogically to issues of representation is 
not whether an image correctly represents reality (is poverty prima- 
rily urban or rural, for example?), but how these images play into a 
fantastical understanding of what American society stands for. For 
instance, the Canadian media often rhetorically pose the question 
"Do we want our country to Took like' the United States?" and in so 
doing invoke a social imaginary based, in part, on these media 
representations of poverty. That is, the portrayal of otherness (the 
United States in this case) constitutes a sense of self (a Canadian): by 
recognizing that "you" are other, I know who "I" am. Elisabeth 
Young-Bruehl in her study of prejudices states that inquiring into 
what needs or desires are being fulfilled through stereotypical 
representations is necessary in order to understand how social 
relationships come to look the way they do (1996, 20). Asking our- 
selves what needs and desires are fulfilled in media representations 
equally compels us to focus on how they function to sustain a par- 
ticular psychical investment, one which encourages allegiance to a 
specific social group as it constructs an "outside" to that group. 

Thus, it is through recognizing who "them" is in the media that an 
"us" is formed. 

In considering this self-other relation, rather than measuring 
whether the media represented hijab-we aring women "correctly," 
this essay itself performs what it asks critical educators to consider. 
That is, it offers a reading which focuses more on what needs and 
desires are served when an event is represented one way rather than 
another. The essay also argues, by way of comparative example, that 
such an inquiry can open up an alternative to reading media stories 
as neutral (as factual information), or negative (as stereotypical 
accounts), or positive (as getting the story "right"). Instead, I am 
interested in how the words on the page operate to define particular 
self -other relationships that constitute possibilities for moving 
beyond tolerance. While on the surface the Ouimet incident itself 
seems to be a flagrant demonstration of intolerance on the part of the 
school authorities, what I wish to emphasize here is that in the 
reporting of this incident other layers of meaning were being con- 
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structed, and that it is these meanings which, when made the subject 
of analysis, can lead to an inquiry into how selves and others are 
constituted, and not merely how they can be "correctly" represented. 
As we shall see, not only were the accounts reported in the press 
related to the political, cultural, and social climate in which they 
circulated, but they also constructed an imaginary ideal of what 
society is, and made an appeal to an "us" who shared this social 
imaginary, while simultaneously defining a "them" who clearly did 
not. The "us" and "them" contained in the reports do not only refer 
to mainstream, white Christian society versus Muslims who wear 
the hijab, but as well to the complicated Anglophone and Franco- 
phone tensions which set the context for the debate. As discussed 
below, to study media reports of this incident as evidence of intoler- 
ance does not unveil the full picture of what students, and readers 
generally, may be identifying with or denying in those reports. That 
is to say, by focusing on representations of the hijab as sustaining a 
sense of self for two different communities, perhaps we can begin to 
understand why media images play so powerfully into establishing 
a sense of self and community for the individual students we teach 
(as well as ourselves). Toward the end of the essay, I discuss how 
psychoanalyzing media representations in this manner may be a 
powerful device for teachers to move beyond mere tolerance in their 
classrooms. 



Of course, the reporting of the Ouimet incident cannot be entirely 
isolated, its meanings never totally "free-floating" (Giroux 1994, 19). 
Rooted in what Homa Hoodfar (1993) calls the "making of the veil in 
Western minds," the media representations of the event — despite 
whether or not they supported Ouimet's presence in the public 
school — cannot be taken out of context. Both before and after the 
incident, a number of important factors played into how the hijab 
was represented, and how it shaped different senses of "self" and 
"other." First, the hijab has been the "object" of great debate in 
France in recent years, where it is now banned in all public schools 
in the name of secularism. Second, a few short months after the 
Ouimet incident, another Montreal girl was told to find a new school 
for the upcoming year should she wish to continue wearing the hijab. 
Third, the largest teacher's union in Quebec, Centrale de 
TEnseignement du Quebec (CEQ), voted on a resolution in the 
spring of 1995 banning the hijab from public schools — which does 
not carry any legal weight. Fourth, the Quebec Human Rights 
Commission and the Quebec Council on the Status of Women (1995) 
came out in support of those who choose to wear the hijab, the 
operative word here being "choose." Fifth, various Muslim, Arab, 
and Jewish communities have not been silent on the issue, hosting a 
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